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THE ROOT CAUSE OF THE LEAKAGE 


Note on Population 
11780 England and Wales: 5 millions. 
Catholics, 70,000 (House of Lords report quoted in 
Husenbeth’s Milner) 
11851 England and Wales : 
18 millions (Registrar General). 
Catholics, 1 million (Fr. Thurston, cf. Cath. Emanc., 
p. 258) 
r1938 England and Wales : 
40 millions (Registrar General). 
Catholics, 24 million (Directory). 
The great increase in Catholic numbers after 1780 was 
to the immigration of refugees from the French revolu- 
and to the constant Irish invasion. In 1886 Cardinal 
ming in a letter to the Tablet wrote: “Eight out of 
Catholics in —_— are Irish’. 


‘seems to be —s statue that we suffer in 
his country from a very great loss of souls from the 
ich, a loss so considerable that relatively to the 
wth of the general population we do not increase 
uur proportion as we should do, if we hope to 
vert the country. 

An examination of the figures of population, as 
as these are obtainable, would make it appear that 
are more or less stationary in relation to the grand 
l, even when the immigration from Ireland is 
¢n into account. Despite the large numbers of 
h immigrants over a period of many years our total 
holic population for the last half-century has 
ained under two and a half millions. If there had 
N no immigration we should almost have disap- 
red. Hence we must admit that there is an 
alling and continuous leakage, a leakage that 
95 ‘ 
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cannot be explained by a lack of boy’s clubs (say) 
any of the other excellent palliatives that have bg 
proposed and tried by zealous apostles without my 
effect upon the general problem. 

One often hears the remark that no matter wh 
remedies you apply, no matter how hard the pricghy 
and teachers work, no matter how zealous are sy 
lay organizations as the Legion of Mary and tipi 
S.V.P. Society, very little permanent good can | 
done if the parents are indifferent, i.e. if the atm 
sphere of the home is un-Catholic. The root of ti 
problem lies in the home. In regions where t 
homes are thoroughly Catholic, where the parengf 
unite in teaching the Faith to the children, that Fai 
is able to flourish, in spite of all manner of difficultiqgry 
such as poverty, persecution, lack of Catholic schodffe 
and so forth. History affords many examples 
this: the Breton peasants, the Japanese Christiat 
the Irish during the centuries of persecution. Whet§ca 
the home-life is sound the Faith is hardy and 
flourish even in the catacombs. Where the home-lifmz 
is un-Catholic no remedy which does not aim @ 
transforming the home will cure the leakage. 


do cause a considerable falling away from the practittg 
of the Faith but these conditions are not the root caus 


into technical ‘“‘indifferentism”’. Where the homjma 
training is good, i.e. thoroughly Catholic, the youm 
surrounded by industrial conditions may fall ing 


do not lose the Faith unless there is some other caus 
operating, some deeper cancer. This may be verifitia 
by work among the Catholic poor of Glasgow, Dublitfidi 
Belfast or Liverpool, where mixed marriages are ratgwl 
and there are Catholic quarters in the district. Whembi 
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re is positive apostasy or heresy, i.e. genuine 
e@eakage rather than mere carelessness, you may trace 
0 mixed marriages or communist propaganda. 
ith the latter, a recent development, we are not 
ling. The argument at present is that given sound 
tholic upbringing in the home one may expect to 
id fidelity to the Faith (not necessarily to virtue), in 
nite of the most adverse conditions such as those of 

nodern industrialism. 
With regard to mixed marriages, it is sometimes 
ged that in the case of better educated people 
e promises demanded by the Church are more 
frequently kept and this out of a sense of honour ; and 
ifm point of fact there seems to be some truth in the 
i@argument. In reply to this it seems, judging by 
 schodffesults; that the leakage in these cases is merely 
aples @Heferred to the next generation. These apparently 
istianf‘happy” mixed marriages are a greater source of 
andal in the theological sense than the others, 
because the sight of these superficially successful 
marriages is a greater inducement to young Catholics 
#to go and do likewise ; mixed marriages increase and 
ithe prohibitions of the Church seem to lose all force 
peven in the mind of the priest concerned, who is 
Wnaturally tempted to view the question parochially. 
e towm}Meantime a generation of half-baked Catholics is 
i@growing up, the evil of birth-control grows secretly, 
Wthe next generation begins to lapse into heresy, the 


mn most cases of Catholic marriages who easily fall 
Pinto the prevalent fashion of marrying a non-Catholic 
pbecause of the ease in obtaining dispensations. Thus 
Ws defeated a providential means of transforming the 
sdistrict by new Catholic homes, through a false logic 

am which sees only the immediate results of these for- 


Sbidden marriages. A priest may take comfort from 
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the fact that the children in his schocl are largely typarent 
progeny of mixed marriages, but he is perhaps forget 
of the far larger number who ought to be there, 


fourth generation the Catholic Faith is quite exting! 
—Bishop of Nottingham (Pastoral, 1924). 


as follows: “The chief evil accompanying mix¢ 
marriages is not so much the weakening of the Fai 


the Faith of the children in successive generation 


with all its attendant evils. This is observed by fey 
because accurate figures are practically unavailable,@ 


history for several generations. 


respect to a certain number of cases, we come actog 


a deadly law ruthlessly working itself out, and itm 


this: that beginning with one mixed marriage, 


ation to generation. It is only what might lf 


P 
d 


expected. In a mixed marriage owing to the not 


that of their Catholic parent. The definite line of 
cleavage between Truth and heresy becomes blurreif 


the odium haeresis almost disappears and the whole 


some abhorrence of mixed marriages is lost. Ip 


consequence, when the children of such a marriag 
are of marriageable age, too often with the connivane 


and active encouragement of the Catholic parti) 
they will contract a mixed marriage as their Catholij 
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argely iiarent did, with the still further enfeeblement of the 
ith of their children. Finally with Catholic instincts 
blunted, with a Faith that has lost its power, 


(Ad clerum, 1920.) 

The reason why our leakage in England is so 
terrifying is that the majority of our homes are not 
itesi@Catholic in the full sense of the term, and they are 
ixfnot Catholic in the full sense of the term because the 
iipereater number of marriages contracted in this 
country, including We Temere cases, are mixed 
op marriages. Wherever you go (with a few honourable 
ep exceptions), you will find that the majority of our 
a marriages are mixed. This is a matter of statistics. 
ii Here, I submit, is the fundamental cause of the leakage, 

if a cause which is very rarely taken into account. 
It seems hardly necessary to prove that mixed 
iti’ marriages are in reality the cause of leakage in face of 
F the declaration of Pius XI : “Sad experience teaches 
‘that there is a deplorable falling away from religion 
4 (leakage) amongst the children of these marriages’’. 
(Casti connubii). A few figures may serve to em- 
} phasize the point : A census taken by Protestants in 
the U.S.A. some years ago revealed that 66% of the 
children of mixed marriages had been reared without 
any religion. A diocesan census taken in 1921 for 
| Liverpool showed that out of 16,629 mixed marriages 
} 2148 cases had resulted in apostasy and over 8000 
children were being brought up as Protestants. A 
census taken in Germany in the same year gave 
| 11,454 as the number of Catholics who had given up 
the Faith on the occasion of marriage with a non- 
| Catholic, the total number of mixed marriages for 
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the year being 19,484. In the following year iyjndiff 
German episcopate in a common pastoral declaripeopl 
that “each year in the whole Catholic world mog 
souls are lost to the Faith by mixed marriages th; 

are gained in the whole field of Foreign Missions’ 

It is quite possible that individuals working ing 
limited sphere may gather a different impressing 
e.g. one who has devoted long years to teaching in 
secondary school may through meeting the childray 
of mixed marriages in the classes form the conclusiogeyi 
that the evil of these marriages is exaggerated. 
terrible leakage is not before his eyes in the same wa : 


Indeed there is even an element of despair when thepof cé 


deplore these marriages as though there were no remedyfstate 
Father Ter Haar, a Dutch Redemptorist in Romefman 
has gathered together statistics from every quart Chur 
of the globe on this point, together with the statement Have 
of the bishops concerned. He concludes that mixeifBene 
marriages are the chief cause of the leakage in Britainfithe | 
Germany, U.S.A. and the Swiss cantons. 
was advertised in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis in 1931/§Chu 
It is a masterly survey of the whole problem antfjem 
his remedies are practical and broadminded. The 
English translation produced by Messrs. Pustetfdea 
omits nothing of the general thesis but is slight) 
adapted and somewhat shorter. 





1Ter Haar, De Mair. Misi rt., Marietti, Torts. Price 12 lire. 
2\New York. Published in England by Messrs. Herder. 
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Endifference of parents in a mixed marriage, of 
cople who were sent in youth to a Protestant school 
¥(“anything for peace and, anyway, he can choose for 
aphimself when he grows up’’), of Protestants who will 
tell you that their mother or grandfather (say) was 
Catholic but gave up practising through marrying 
ipa non-Catholic (‘‘he made all the promises, you know, 


‘pariifto check the leakage should take into account the 
F thevb chief cause of the trouble. If mixed marriages cannot 
‘imonpbe entirely abolished, is it not at least possible to 
chookfreduce them to the limits supposed by the wording 
n thefof canon law and by the sense of the many papal 
>medyfstatements on the subject? (When speaking of these 
Rome} marriages the Holy See uses expressions such as The 
juartep Church abhors these mixed marriages.—Clement XI. 
ementipHave nothing to do with. these detestable marriages.— 
mixelpBenedict XIV. It zs never possible to avoid sufficiently 
sritaing the very grave dangers of perversion—Pius VII. The 
s boolfGhurch has a horror of such unions.—Pius VIII. The 
1931EChurch has always considered them sinful and utterly 
m. andgpemicious.—Gregory XVI. Catholics should have an 

| Hence it is 


Today as much as ever the Church does expect 
somes mixed marriages to be made a rare exception to the 
heanfvery strict prohibition of canon law: Severissime 

ght th Heclesta ubique prohibet. (Canon 1060.) She frowns 
th thefupon such unions by refusing her blessing. She 
——fideclares that no dispensation is valid unless there is 

moral certainty that the cautiones will be fulfilled and 
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that they can de facto be fulfilled. (Cf. Canon 106; 
She bids her priests to do their utmost to stop the 
marriages and to follow them up afterwards for tk 
protection of the children and of the Catholic partng 
(Ganon 1064.) Moreover the constant traditig 
of the Church from the beginning has been that sud 
unions are wrong and forbidden. The Council ¢ 
Chalcedon (451) says: “Let no marriage be co 
tracted with a heretic or a pagan ora Jew . . . unl 
the person promises to be converted.’ Similarly th 
Council of Agatho (506) says: “It is not fitting 
join marriage with heretics or to give sons anf 
daughters to them ; let them be accepted only if they 
become Christians and Catholics.” The Holy Offi 
in an instruction of 12 December, 1888, says : “Thy 
early Councils forbade Catholics to marry eithpfai 
heretics or infidels unless they embraced the Faith’) 
and later on “From allthis . . . it is quite evident thi 
mixed marriages are absolutely forbidden and ther} 
fore our Holy Mother the Church has always rightly dep 
tested them and has tried to prevent the Faithful fron 
contracting them.’’! Such has been the tenor of af 
the declarations of the Church from the beginning th 
the present day when the English catechism stif 
teaches that “the Church has always forbiddey 
mixed marriages and considers them unlawful anf 
pernicious.” It might possibly be argued that thpbi 
Church does not intend her legislation to be a) 
strict for England as for other countries ; thi 
objection, however is provided for in the code by 
the insertion of the word UBIQUE (Severissim 
Ecclesia ubique prohibet). In point of fact the dangugwe 
to the Faith in mixed marriages is much greateplal 
in countries ubi haereses impune grassantur. Benedict lea 
XIV addressed a strongly worded letter on_ thipdu 
very point to the bishops in non-Catholic countriesp/{or 
Finally the Holy See 'in a special letter in the yeagum 
1 Gasparri, Fontes Codicis, IV, p. 442. al 
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1868 declares that there is peculiar need in this 
hesicountry to avoid mixed marriages. 
In strong contrast to the prohibition and abhor- 
rence expressed by the Church against these marriages 
itigethere is still to be found in our midst ubi haereses 
I impune grassantur a benevolent attitude which may 
il (partially explain the prevalence of mixed marriages 
and the consequent watering down of the Faith in the 
~ homes, or more often the gradual loss of the Faith 
Wealtogether. Priests, despairingly perhaps, cease to 
Phattle against the evil and sometimes automatically 
‘apply for dispensations. The young allow themselves 
‘to fall in love with unbelievers in the assurance that 
ey will get a dispensation because dispensations 
y are so numerous. ‘The usual attitude amongst the 
‘faithful is that there is no harm in a mixed marriage 
If they hear any 
ont tha) remark against these marriages they will point to a 
| “successful” mixed marriage as a conclusive argument 
jagainst a theoretical objection ; meanwhile they 
‘ignore the countless examples of lost Faith. Thus 
i there is a vicious circle : the dispensations are obtained 
‘because they are demanded, and they are demanded 
if because they have been so often granted. Through 
ja mistaken kindness zealous priests will stretch a 
point to find moral certainty concerning the promises ; 
bishops not knowing the individual cases trust the 
judgement of the priest who is anxious to save the 
if applicant from a civil marriage ; and so the evil goes 
pon indefinitely, and will continue to do so until there 
something in the nature of a jolt to convince us that 
we are building shoddy families who are bound to 
hil where the Faith is concerned, if not at once, at 
ast in the long run. No amount of Catholic action, 
ipclubs, missions, congresses, visiting families and so 
isporth will have any lasting effect so long as this 
witting disregard of the laws of the Church is 
lowed to continue. 
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It is a matter of ordinary observation 
wherever a strict attitude towards these marriag 


wherever the obtaining of dispensations is maf 
progressively more difficult and Catholic marriaggti 


enormously. 

Thirty-three years ago the parish priest of dsem 
northern town was so convinced of the truth of thescogen 
arguments that after due warning and instruction tifa gen 
the people he ceased to ask for dispensations. Thefthe de 
succeeding parish priest satisfied with the results df T 
his predecessor’s policy has continued it. He declare§mora! 
that his assistant priests distrust the policy at fin§marr 
but that without exception they are converted by thefthe V 
results. These results have certainly justified thefand 1 
policy there, whatever may be thought of it from afon th 
theoretical point of view. The Faith has grown verfof th 
strong and there are less Ne Temere cases in thatfof th 
parish than in any other parish in the diocese. 
young knowing that there are no dispensatiompHe k 
simply refuse to allow themselves to become toofhe i 
familiar with unbelievers. Moreover, the wholemarr 
weight of public opinion is against such friendships the 
The price of losing a few individuals through thisfean 
strictness (and these few would probably have lapsed Smal 
in any case) is well worth paying for the sake of the with 
whole parish and in the end more souls are saved dispe 
because of the checking of the general leakage due tof tlic 
mixed marriages. A similar parish in Scotlandjcse 
adopted the same policy five years ago. The priest§relu 
has declared himself well satisfied with the results.§t0t! 
Only four cases of mixed marriages had occurred inal 
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#xince the ultimatum and these were cases of merely 
iag (1938). In ordinary circum- 
Fsances such a parish would have had many more 
ENe Temere cases, despite the frequent dispensa- 


iaggftions. It is noteworthy that both these parishes are 


fin areas suffering from industrial depression of the 
worst type. 

| Quite clearly this method could not be adopted 
ifpat once in every parish, nor would it be justified in 
ifevery parish ; nevertheless there are many districts 
where a far stricter policy could and ought to be 
adopted gradually. ‘The arguments already adduced 
sem to point to this conclusion. Moreover, further 
cogent reasons could be urged which would call for 
ageneral tightening of the reins if we hope to stem 
the deadly leakage. Here they are in brief : 

The change in non-Catholic mentality regarding 
morality and marriage has rendered the mixed 
marriage problem far more serious than it was before 
the War. The greater strictness of the law since 1908 
and 1918 calls for a corresponding change of attitude 
othe part cf the faithful. The fact that the validity 
ofthe dispensation depends upon the moral certainty 
of the fulfilment of the promises in the future tends 
tomake a priest very slow to apply for a dispensation. 
He knows that if he does so without moral certainty 
he is saddling the Church with another mixed 
marriage contrary to her will ; he is launching into 


ip.pthe family of the Church another cause of bad 


sg cxample which will last as long as the marriage lasts. 
Small wonder if he refuses to burden his conscience 
with so heavy a load. If he refuses to ask for the 
dispensation and if the parties go to the registry 
fice (which need not be presumed, especially if the 
ase be tackled early), well, the priest has merely 
used to condone a crime. The Catholic party is 
.fu0t finally lost, any more than an excommunicate is 


tnally lost. The priest has merely passively allowed 
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the Catholic to cut himself off from the sacramey 
and by so doing the priest has saved the family oft 
Church from a great evil, the evil of a life-long bay 
example caused by a dispensation unjustly obtaineppriest.? 
After all when a Catholic goes to the registry offi 
good Catholics may be shocked, but they are x 
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case of the dispensation they are so tempted under 
impression that the Church does not really objeqy 
very much. If it be urged that in the event of a refu 
the parties will go to another district to get a dispeng 











policy is that marriage has now become so debaseh 
outside the Church that it is sometimes doubt prectif 
whether marriage with a non-Catholic is valid qpto th 
not. How can we with a good conscience co-operat} Such 
in uniting a child of the Church to one of those semif apply 
pagans who secretly believe in birth-control aniptaint 
divorce, and will, in all probability, shape their conpreal 
duct later on to fit their principles? At least there if brou 
room for doubt as to the validity of marriage wipnot J 
some of these people. No wonder then that therpby t 
are many priests who begin to hesitate when thepcduc 
consider the requests of those who “apply” for ap been 
dispensation. to t 
All that has been said about mixed marriags : 
logically applies with equal and sometimes witlf teac 
even greater force to invalid unions with nonpshov 
Catholics (Ne Temere cases). The poor priest frequently whe 
















becomes heartsore when he faces this problem. Hef ‘xa 
convalidates these unions after the usual preliminani¢, In 
and after the search for moral certainty concernimp Pv 







the promises. His frequent disappointments causf '§ 
him to wonder whether he is justified in asking {af bec 
these dispensations. The actual convalidations ¢ ord 
these invalid unions seem to cause an increase of 
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Temere cases; for the parties come to regard the 
srocess as normal and so they take the easiest course, 
Ayiz. the registry office, followed by a visit from the 
indfpriest.t In one diocese this is so well recognized 
at the clergy of set purpose do not “run after” 
ese cases for fear of increasing the evil. If the 
parties approach the priest to ask for rectification, 
e preliminaries are as strict as in any other marriage, 
igand an apology is read from the pulpit on behalf 
lof the parties with the purpose of stemming the 
disease lest others should imitate the easy process. 
imThe consequence is that the people speak of these 
}“back door” marriages with the greatest contempt, a 


icte social pressure which becomes invaluable in the course 
aspof time. The opposite extreme is the wholesale 


rectifying of such cases with the minimum of trouble 
to the parties for the sake, at least, of the children. 
Such pity is indeed commendable, but if it leads to 
applying for dispensations where the “moral cer- 
tainty” of the code is lacking and where there is 
real reason to doubt whether the children will be 


by the number of cases where the children are not 
educated as Catholics even after the marriage has 
been validated. In many cases the children are sent 
to the Catholic school for a time and then they 
return to the former school at the first “tiff” with the 
teacher. The danger of easy rectification is also 
| shown by the increase of We Temere cases in districts 
| Where rectification is almost automatic. Such bad 
example is fatally easy, especially amongst the poor. 
In one case a woman whose marriage had thus been 
“put right” declared to the priest later on that she 
regretted bitterly that he had rectified the marriage, 
because she now desired to secure a civil divorce in 
order to be separated from the man who prevented 


* See the article : ‘Marriage Converts”, CLErcy REviEw, April, 1938. 
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her and her children from living Catholic |iydp un 
She had ample grounds for a civil divorce and cq 
have contracted an excellent marriage with a goqnat 
Catholic, but now of course that was impossible, 

In a large industrial parish, as the result of 
campaign of some fifteen years, the clergy succeed 
in reducing the annual total of mixed marriages; 
three. At the beginning of the period (1922) most; 
the marriages were mixed (the proportion wal 
twenty-one out of twenty-nine marriages), a dispenssil 
tion being regarded as a necessary formality. pa 
first there was frequent instruction from the pulpit, igagal 
the confessional and in the school, coupled with af 
encouragement of Catholic marriages in every wa 
After a preliminary dealing with Ne Temere casq 
the clergy began to withstand the applications fg 
dispensations ; unpromising We Temere cases were | 
alone as a warning to others. Non-Catholic suito 
were brought under instruction, and in the first 
years 120 were received after careful instruction. Th 
parishioners soon began to respond to the effort 
Catholic marriages increased and Ne Temere casi 
decreased. ‘Towards the end of the period, mixt 
marriages had almost ceased ; in fact, as we har 
said, there were only three in the last twelve month 
of the period. Latterly the campaign has slackene 
and the district is slowly reverting to the old sta 
A similar campaign in a Scottish parish has had mor 
lasting effects because of the training of lay instructe 
—men and women—to help the clergy. Not age 
priests are able or free to instruct converts or to camy 
on such a campaign indefinitely. The training oft 
few capable and zealous lay instructors, such 4 
teachers, eases the situation and ensures a permanét 
system. 

It is quite true that the Church does envisage thi? 
possibility of dispensations in special cases, and sig, 
takes care to hedge them about with careful legislatioli« 





lic liye 


rlages | 
) most{ 
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; undo, if possible, the harm of them and to ward off 


he dangers that she foresees, but she does expect 
hat such dispensations shall be rare exceptions to 
very strict law (ubique et strictissime). Speaking of 
hese dispensations, Pius XI uses the word “‘occasion- 
ly” and then proceeds to speak of the harm that 
omes from these marriages (Cast: connubii). The 
ode speaks of the “pressure of grave reasons” for 


Hihese dispensations after stating that if there is any 


anger of the loss of Faith on the part of the Catholic 


I. rty or of the children, the marriage would be 
it,igagainst the Divine law and that the Church does not 
duive dispensations unless there is moral certainty that 


the cautiones will be fulfilled in the future, a condition 


which is often rendered problematical because of the 


Attitude of the relations of the Protestant party. 


All these conditions are, perhaps, rarely verified ;1 


therefore dispensations ought to be as rare. In point 


Hof fact we think it no exaggeration to say that the 


Hence it 


agi order that the faithful may be trained to think 
ixegwith the Church in this vital matter and so to help 


eir priests in the tackling of a problem which is at 
There can be no hope of 


Mary will come to the rescue of her dowry in God’s 


of own way, but there is all the greater need for the 


rislatio 





'“I consider the cases in which they are objectively lawful to be com- 
paratively rare.” —(Sporer.) 
Vol. xvii. 
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seated in the popular attitude towards these forbid 
unions. ‘This attitude is either despairing or og 
placent, both of which leave matters in statu quo, 
The Church has plenty of constructive and refon 
ing legislation in her canon law, but these remej 
are largely disregarded (e.g. the restoration of { 
nuptial mass), either because men are busy EXCOgit 
ing their own remedies, or because of the despair 
thought that nothing will avail. Another reason me 
be that subconsciously some few Catholics are 
as emphatic in their condemnation of mixed marriag 
asthe Church herself. The first step, therefore, towat 
attacking the leakage and removing obstacles in thew 
of conversion should include an effort to changet 
subjective attitude towards mixed marriages wheres 
there exists the complacent frame of mind so oppos 
to the “abhorrence”’ of the Church. Anyone who reaj 
the evidence and arguments brought forward 
Father Ter Haar will be convinced that there if. 
crying need for action in this matter. In this county 
we are, as it were, bathed in an atmosphere of here 
which may account partly for the complacence wif 
which Catholic fathers and mothers will “give tha 
sons and daughters to heretics’. . 


complacent attitude on the part of the faithh 
towards mixed marriages. That was in an age( 
evangelical Protestantism when marriage and moralif 
were still largely Christian. Today that age is passing 


‘to 
lapsed, paganism is once more raising its impuy.. 


head in the land and therefore it is high time thi, 
the “saints”, as St. Paul would call us, should retiq 
into the catacombs as far as marriage and family li 
are concerned ; otherwise we shall perish. 
“It is not meet to bear the yoke with infidels.” 
MALAcny. f « 





FREQUENT COMMUNION—A ROMAN 
INSTRUCTION 


HE text-books and theological journals have, from 
time to time, suggested suitable means and 
precautions for preventing the faithful, especially 
Tithose living in community, from receiving the Holy 
WeEucharist unworthily. The generation is gradually 
passing away which first received with gratitude the 
. Mlegislation of Pius X in Sacra Tridentina Synodus, 
"ti00 December, 1905. This older generation was 
“yaaccustomed to a discipline which, whatever its defects, 
secured a very reverent reception of Holy Communion, 

” Powing to the comparative rarity of the event amongst 
ythe faithful at large. The newer generations have 
~}never known any other discipline than that of Pius X, 
and they are quite accustomed to the idea that one 


rf 


. | should normally communicate daily, if possible. It 
bis a practice zealously encouraged in schools and 
‘Poolleges and it has produced a great increase of 
‘Pdevotion to the Holy Eucharist. 
| But every priest or religious in charge of the young 
‘has occasionally some serious misgiving lest the 
| practice of daily Communion should become merely 
}4 matter of routine—assueta vilescunt; there may 
Hsometimes even exist a well-founded suspicion that 
Pthe Holy Eucharist, in certain instances, is being 
.F received unworthily. 
| The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments issued, on 
18 December of last year, an Instruction addressed 
to ordinaries & major superiors of clerical religious 
institutes, which contains many of the warnings 
.} already suggested by theological writers. It is headed 
.P Instructio Reservata’’ since it pertains directly only 
to those ecclesiastics to whom it is addressed. Actually 
it concerns a number of other persons, superiors 
of convents and colleges, confessors and preachers, 
since Ordinaries and other superiors will have to bring 
SEL 
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its terms to their notice. Permission has accordiy 
been obtained from the Holy See for a summary 

this document to be given in the Clergy Review, in ongghe sup 
that its terms may be more widely known. 

There is a tendency in certain quarters of 
popular press to create scares on the slightest provogit 
tion, and the ill-informed might draw the conclusy 
that the Holy See, in some measure at least, is m 
modifying the legislation of Pius X in Sacra Tridenk 
Synodus. Nothing could be more untrue. The refon 
of Pius X, which is the law of the Code in Canon 8 
is not changed or modified in the slightest degre 
““Excitentur fideles ut frequenter, etiam quotidie, pa 
Eucharistico reficiantur ad normas in decretis Apost 
licae Sedis traditas; utque Missae adstantes m 
solum spirituali affectu, sed. sacramentali etia 
sanctissimae Eucharistiae perceptione, rite disposi 
communicent”’. All that the recent Instruction do 
is to underline the “‘normae traditae in decretis” ag 
the “rite dispositi’’ of the existing common law, ang 
to indicate the remedies to be adopted in order if 
prevent abuses. It is not suggested that abuses ap 
widely spread, but bearing in mind the solemp 
warning of the Apostle in I Cor. xi, 27, the authorigmot 
of the Church is anxious to prevent even the possibiligmdt 
of any of the faithful eating and drinking judgemeg that 
to themselves by communicating unworthily. 


only a state of grace but a right intention, whidp@bst 
means that Holy Communion must not be approacheipZ 
out of routine, or vainglory, or human respect, buf 

for the purpose of pleasing God, of being moh | 
closely united with Him by charity, and of seeking! hac 
divine remedy for weaknesses and defects. The rigiifP* 
intention is more liable to be absent than a state df Ho 
grace. If people, especially children, communicat the 
at the bidding of their superiors, for example on day! dai 
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inlet apart for a General Communion, it becomes 
Abossible for some of them to do so in order to please 
Whe superiors and avoid unpleasantness. But knowing, 
everyone must know, that Communion is not 
ermitted to one who is conscious of grave sin, there 

s also the possibility that abstention for perfectly 
alid reasons will be interpreted by the public as a 
tonfession of guilt ; and in cases of actual guilt some 
may be led to communicate unshriven rather than 
gexpose themselves to suspicion. These difficulties 
fare attached inevitably to frequent and daily Com- 
munion as practised in communities. The Holy 
See endeavours to meet them, not by counselling less 
Hfrequent Communion, but by indicating appropriate 
wemedies for the removal of possible abuses. The 


mstruction, facility for confession, and the prohibition 
iof certain customs and practices in community life. 
(1) Preachers, spiritual directors and others must 


. ; they must at the same time state 
aq clearly and openly that it is not a commandment and 
ithat it is permitted only on certain conditions. It is 


identng ¢ consilio proprii sacerdotis, ob aliquam rationabilem 
ion np causam, ad tempus ab eius perceptione duxerit 

iff abstinendum’’. The conditions for daily Communion 
yacheip ae those contained in Sacra Tridentina Synodus : state 
st, buf f grace, right intention and a confessor’s counsel. 

(2) Those living in communities must be given 
king f ‘cilities for going to confession apart from the fixed 
> rigtif Petiod when all go, and particularly before receiving 

Holy Communion. The principle is that where 
nicatf ‘here is frequent and daily Communion, frequent and 
ypdaily facilities should also be provided for confession. 
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Thus Canons 1358, 1361 and 1367 direct that 
Seminaries other confessors must be provided, ; 
addition to the spiritual director and two ordin 

confessors. Students are to have free access to t, 

confessors, salva Seminarii disciplina, and the superia 
are to ask no questions when permission to visit 

confessor is requested. 

In communities of religious, both of men a 
women, the canon law makes ample provision for abu}, 
dance of confessors. The Instruction repeats Canog. 
518, 519, 520, 521, & 522, citing also the decisiog, 
of the Codex Commission, particularly with regard 
Canon 522, which has occasioned many officidl 
interpretations in a liberal direction. 


discipline. In communities of the young, such a por 
schools and colleges, easy access to a confessor mu ati 


Holy Communion.! 

(3) Superiors must make known to their subject 
by word and action, that whilst they rejoice in th 
frequent reception of Holy Communion, they do no 
think any the worse of those who go less frequently} 
but regard abstention as a proper use of liberty or af 
indicating a delicate conscience. In Seminaries ant} 
other institutions, greater or less frequency in com 
municating must not be remarked upon when superion 
receive reports on the piety and behaviour of student} 


1In many English dioceses confessional faculties may not be usd 
without special permission, in the semi-public oratories of religious 
Usually the only confessor available before Holy Communion will be th 
chaplain celebrating Mass, who perhaps does not enjoy this permissiof, 
We think that, in such cases, he should apply for it, for the Instructions 
quite explicit on this point: ‘“‘pro viribus curandum est ut, quo tempo 
communitati distribuitur Communio, confessarius praesto sit, ad qué 
facilis sit accessus’”’. 
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The practice of having General Communion days 

Hn which all are expected to communicate is to be 

scouraged, unless its true meaning is rightly under- 

ood as being not a precept but an invitation. In 

gommunities of the young the solemn General 

isit {Communion is not only discouraged but forbidden : 

( Nunquam in communitatibus puerorum et puellarum 

aMindicatur Communio Generalis singulari quadam sol- 

emnitate peragenda.”’ 

At the time of receiving Holy Communion, drilled 

isioyjand disciplined methods of approaching should be 

‘Sard avoided, in order that those who wish to abstain may 

officitfhe noticed less. It should be taken to the sick only 
 Speciifvhen they expressly request it. 

These rules for communities have their applica- 

's Of dition mutatis mutandis to other juvenile associations. It 

r thetfis the business of those in charge to secure complete 

directifiberty in approaching Holy Communion, and to 


eligioulfemove, as far as possible, any occasion of comment 
such afupon those who abstain. In addition, local Ordin- 
* Musfaries and Major Superiors should adopt whatever 
‘tion (further remedies may be judged opportune for the 
removal of abuses amongst their subjects. 


* * * % 


It will be observed that, for the most part, the 
\flnstruction has merely affirmed authoritatively the 

'y OF ftules and safeguards, which have already been 
ies attisuggested by many theologians writing on this sub- 
ject. It has introduced no vital change in the disci- 

pine of daily Communion, and the emphasis put on 


tion of the existing canon law. From Canon 856 a 
sppttson conscious of mortal sin, no matter how con- 
rite he may be, must go to confession before approach- 
ing Holy Communion, and urgent necessity alone 
justifies one in being content with an act of perfect 
ontrition. The due observance of this law implies 
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than their ordinary confessor, repeats a decree S.C. 
Religiosis, 3 February, 1913,' issued a few years af 
the Pian legislation on Frequent Communion, a 
all the liberal interpretations of this law, regardi 
the place where such confessions may be heard, hag 
been given in order to make the practice of frequa 
Communion more safe. 

A pastoral dissertation “De Probatione ante 
Communionem” in Pertodica XV, 1926, p. 89, 


gesting others which may be opportune in som 
places : “‘Superiores religiosi can. 595 § 2 iubentur ea 
promovere minime eam curare. 


privatis consiliis : haec permittenda sunt confessarii 
Immo satius per se esse videtur ut voce alioru 
contionatorum potius quam propria, cotidiana 
communionem praedicent. Omni autem particulagand: 
inspectione abstinebunt. Quare cum agitur de cofmon 
legis — adulescentum vel de minoribus seminaii 


communicent ipse celebrare soleat. . . . 
confessarii iis praesertim data qui, ut convictoré 
Sorores religiosae, maxime claustratae monial 
sacerdotem poenitentiarium libere adire non possut 
Itaque: Alumnis cotidie pateat accessus ad con 
fessarium ante sacrum, immo intra sacrum sub qui 
communionem recipiant. Acne id ipsum mirationel 
moveat, ne sit una eademque dies statuta omnibus pl 
confessione hebdomadaria.”’ 

The writer, probably Fr. Vermeersch, also recom 

1 Fontes, VI, n. 4416 ad 14. 
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sing amongst themselves the frequency or the 

est othgpfrequency of the reception of Holy Communion by 
But he finds himself unable to approve 

ars af practice which, we believe, is not unknown in this 
On, aipountry, and is advised by some writers, including 
egardiwMertnys-Damen.! As a means for securing complete 
rd, hagiberty of communicating or not, and as a safeguard 
frequejgainst possible sacrilege, it is suggested that each 
member of a community should occasionally refrain 

fom communicating, solely in order to make the 

We agree that, 


¥be recommended. There are so many other methods 
f preventing abuses in communicating frequently 
Mhat it is quite unnecessary to adopt a course which, 
0 be effective, would entail disregarding the spirit 


S quamgeneral lessening of fervour in the community. 

( The more usual methods to be adopted are those 
hich are outlined in the Instruction. It was ap- 
proved by the Sacred Congregation on 22 July, 1938, 


de co{month. If its terms are universally obeyed, not only 
inatiifwill abuses be removed, but the wish of the Church 


: “Qui usus, innumerabilium causa bonorum, 
“inedum laudandus sed et ulterius diffundendus est, 


impositum et servatis normis ad rem ibi praestitis.”’ 
E. J. MAHONEY. 





1 Theologia Moralis, Ul, n. 267. 





IS LATIN WORTH WHILE? 


we. a little while ago, I was having § 


discussion with some friends of mine aby 


learn Latin, seeing that Latin literature was mai 
an imitation of the Greek, and that, anyhow, w 
could quite well get all that the Latin authors had «passes 
offer us from translations, thus saving a great deal M 
valuable time for more profitable purposes.  Thapperfec 
remark showed me quite clearly that, for the speakejour 
at all events, Latin had indeed been a waste of time 
but whether that was his fault, or his teacher's, : 
could not say. When, therefore, I was asked mplow 
opinion, I returned a cautious reply. I said, rememputte 
bering my own experience and a certain narrow | 
escape I had had, that whether Latin was wortpaide 
while, or whether it was not, depended largely mppunc 
the teacher, adding mentally, “and on the pupilpnab 
too’’. lith 
In my own case, when I had acquired the rud:piost 
ments in the usual way, that is to say with someone’s- 
Ritchie, I think, was the name—‘“First Steps’’ to aid 
me, and when, having served my apprenticeship with 
Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, I was able to read 
Caesar and Cicero with a good deal of difficulty, the 


Mr. Fawkes and Mr. Weston. ' 
Mr. Fawkes took the Fifth Form in Classics. He 


will. His classes were distinguished for the perfecf™ 

discipline with which they were conducted. It would | 

be misleading to say that he exacted obedience ; ht 

had no need to. You would have said it was some 

mysterious emanation, some mesmeric influence that 

reduced us all—and there were some dare-devil spirits 
118 
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mongst us—to the most respectful silence as soon as 
eentered the room. 

| Mr. Fawkes was incredibly learned, and contri- 
Buted to the Classical Review articles so erudite that 
jo one save a few professors, mainly German, were 
ble to read them. But it could not have been his 
arming that inspired us with awe, for Dr. Dann was 

fst as learned, though in another direction, and his 
lasses were nothing short of a bear-garden. 

i Mr. Fawkes’s motto, like Strafford’s, was Thorough. 

Perfection, and nothing less, was his aim. None of 


“Nothing 
be surely ended,’’ says the preface to Colet’s 


- pupilpnable to uphold the burthen of the frame.” How 
lithely would Mr. Fawkes have subscribed to that 
post salutary principle ! 
Far be it from me to convey the impression that 
. Fawkes, although he was all for grammar, was a 
idly efficient person, a mere robot. He had his 


ad plenty of warmth, but there was no visible glow. 
twas the warmth of a radiator, not of an open fire, 
dyou cannot kindle your torch at a radiator. Lest 
is should savour of ingratitude towards a worthy 


perfeciP' me. He initiated me into the secrets of such things 
would hendiadys, hypallage, synecdoche, tmesis, and I 
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main concern was with parsing, paradigms, amo 
“principal parts”. The chief office of a Latin aut 

was to provide examples of grammatical rules an( 
exceptions to those rules; to supply material j 
notes —historical, textual, _ exegetical, oe 


the work itself as a piece of literature, as a living enti 
we heard little enough. 
It happened that, at last, perhaps by effluxionf! 
time rather than by any merit of my own, I was, af 
were, silted up into the Sixth, and there I came un 
the gentle, the accomplished, the enlightened inif 
ence of the headmaster, Mr. Weston. Now, if Mj 
Fawkes was learned, Mr. Weston was cultured. \ip 
Weston was a man of great distinction of manner af} 
appearance, tall, dark, aquiline of feature, unm) 


literature as a living thing, as a means of enrichiij 
our daily life, not merely as something to be got 
for examination purposes and, perhaps, discard upy 
as soon as it had served its purpose. He taught gs 
to rise above our subject, to get a view of it a De 
whole, as a traveller in a new country migj his 


climb a hill in order to find out the lie of i st 


A 
land. r 
That term, my first in the Sixth, we were to raf, 


the Sixth Aeneid and the Antigone. As for the lattey 
I grieve to think that I have let it nearly all slip awa he 
from me. One or two passages yet linger in ni 
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tbemory, such as the famous chorus beginning, 
W#Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful 
And “Love unconquered in the fight” 


idqun, “Beam of the sun, fairest light that ever dawned 
lote. (}n Thebé of the seven gates, thou hast shone forth 
ng enti} gt last, eye of the golden day !’’ And the farewell 
tpeech of Antigone, ““O tomb, O bridal-chamber”’. 

ions These things sound in my ear like voices from another 
Was, afiyorld, but all the rest has passed into the shadows 
ne undjgnd the silence. But on Virgil I have not suffered 
ed inti jhe dust of oblivion to gather so swiftly. It is many 
v, if Mi years now since my old master, Mr. Weston, was 
fe to the grave, yet, though they grow more dis- 

t# tant, those days when I sat in his class-room do not 

» UNM grow more dim. To me, he is not dead. On the 
| a sligf ontrary, his image seems to stand out the more clearly 
peers the ever deepening background of the years. 
a Without an effort, I can imagine myself back at 
até school again. As at a wave of an enchanter’s wand 
gulf Virgil comes to life. We gaze at each other, my 
companions and I, “with a wild surmise’. The 


It was the sort of miracle which Edmund Gosse 
if describes in a glowing page at the end of one of the 
@ chapters of his Father and Son. 


One evening my Father took down his Virgil from an 
upper shelf, and his thoughts wandered away from surround- 
ging things ; he travelled in the past again. The book was a 

Delphin edition of 1798, which had followed him in all 

his wanderings ; there was a great scratch on the sheep- 
J skin cover that a thorn had made in a forest of Alabama. 

And then, in the twilight, as he shut the volume at last, 

oblivious of my presence, he began to murmur and to chant 
[the adorable verses by memory. 

Tityre tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi, 

Phe warbled, and I stopped my play, and listened as to a 
| ughtingale, till he reached : 
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tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 
“O Papa, what is that?” I could not prevent my 


meaning, but his exposition gave me little interest. Wylhear_ 
to me was beautiful Amaryllis? She and her love 
Tityrus awakened no image whatever in my mind. 

But a miracle had been revealed to me, the incalculah, 
the amazing beauty which could exist in the sound of ver, 
My prosodical instinct was awakened, quite suddenly, 
dim evening, as my Father and I sat alone in the break 
room after tea, serenely accepting the hour, for once, wf 
no idea of exhortation or profit. Verse, “‘a breeze mp 
blossoms playing,” as Coleridge says, descended from itl 
roses as a moth might have done, and the magic of it ty 
hold of my heart for ever. I persuaded my Father, whows 
a little astonished at my insistence, to repeat the lines op 
and over again. At last my brain caught them, and af 
walked in Benny’s garden, or as I hung over the tidal po 
at the edge of the sea, all my inner being used to ring op 
with the sound of 

Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 


I am covered with confusion when I think h 
much older I was than the little Gosse when “the mi 
Virgilian measure’ first broke upon my astonish 
ear. Doubtless I had read other books of the Aen 
but I had read them with Mr. Fawkes, and I 
Fawkes had no ear for music, and, though he taugi 
us the rules of scansion very thoroughly and madet 
practise them ourselves, there was about him u 
suggestion of the 


Pale-mouthed prophet breathing. 


We had been like the old woman who, when she w 
presented with her first pound of tea, in the day 
when tea was a novelty, boiled it, spread the soddt 
leaves on a rasher of bacon and threw awa 
liquor. 
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With Mr. Weston to lead us, we entered upon a 
new world. The altar-fire had touched his lips. 


a cast of the Laocoén that stood on a carved bracket 
fin the right- -hand corner of the room—I can hear him 
‘Pchanting in tones so moving and so musical that I 

breakfs became lost in dreams of unimaginable splendour. 

‘JBut, first of all, by way of introduction, as though a 

wrt of organ voluntary, he declaimed the verses 

written by Tennyson at the request of the Mantuans 

honour of the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s 
“Thou that singest,” he read, 


Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 

Tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd ; 
All the charm of all the Muses 

Often flowering in a lonely word. 


He was particularly impressive when he came to. 


Light among the vanished ages, 

Star that gildest yet this phantom shore, 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 

Kings and realms that pass to rise no more. 


gAnd finally, when he reached the last verse, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

Ever moulded by the lips of man, 


he dagwith what reverence he closed the book and replaced 

- soddefit on the table ! 
way tl That, as I have said, was by way of preparation. 
A kind of tuning-in for the harmonies that were to 
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come. We had ceased now to be little school. 
drudges. We had grown up. We were young m 
Sons of the Morning. The light of the Dawn 
upon our brows. We were entering upon 
intellectual heritage. . 
I am not saying that we did not have to constn§p 
to give its strict dictionary v { 
That discipline had to be rigorously gone throu, 
But afterwards, when we set about polishing up ty 
bald and arid word-for-word rendering, essaying fj 
recapture something of the stateliness and grace 
the original, to catch, if we could, some faint agwi 
far-off echo of that inimitable music—that, with Mp 
Weston to suggest and criticize, was education indeeh} 
a drawing out, an eliciting, of whatever modest tale] 
we had within us. Then our version would in tug) 
be compared with the rendering, in prose or vengi 
of some acknowledged great one, poet or scholarfhis i 


Bowen—which we would discuss freely, as equalsif 
a Common Room, noting the felicities and the shorg 
comings ofeach. The class was a class no longer, big 
a sort of literary club. 

But the great, the priceless, the enduring bene 
which Mr. Weston conferred upon us was to make 
learn our poet by heart. That was, or seemed at th 
time to be, a superhuman, an almost cruel, tai 


unfading happiness we were laying up for our lat 
years. It is seldom vouchsafed to youth to 


stretch a hand through Time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears. 


Little did we dream how richly the years woill 
requite us for that toil, or guess that the seed thy 
painfully and laboriously sown would blossom at 
bear fruit a thousandfold. Alfred de Musset woulfot 
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e of Virgil in his heart. We had an inexhaustible 


F You cannot say that you know a poem unless you 
Gnowit by heart. You can never tell when the mood, 
{pr the need, for a passage will come upon you where- 
| with to redeem the passing hour from the common- 
Place and hallow it. I am not thinking of the power 
Mo quote, though that, too, has its uses. They say 
aying 1 at the art of classical quotation is not practised now 
grace oh the Houses of Parliament. It seems to have died 
wiwith Gladstone and Disraeli. Often it was a mere 
ibition of pedantry, but on one occasion at least 
In 1792, 
Busing an all- night sitting of the House, Pitt ‘ ‘pleaded 
Puntil morning’ s light for the freedom of a continent 
( . Just as the great statesman was drawing 


} ees the speaker ane as if in thought ; 
then, amid the most absolute silence, he uttered 
L hat has been called ‘‘the most benutifad and apt of 


99 


Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


Something frigid and calculated about a quotation 
looked up in a Dictionary of Quotations beforehand. 
The “carefully premeditated impromptu”, though not 
disdained by some illustrious statesmen, is generally 
the resource of the charlatan, of one who would pre- 
Pend to a knowledge he does not possess, 

I suppose it is no exaggeration to say that we 
peannot know our own English literature if we know 


not Latin ; or at least we can only know it in a differ- 
Vol. xvii, I 
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ent and impoverished way. ‘Take these lines fy ) 
Lycidas for example, 


Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep y 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Lycidas? 
For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream, | 


and consider how the diapason of past ages mg@vel I 
sound in these lines for anyone who is familiar yq fender 
these, 


Quae nemora, aut qui vos saltus habuere, puellas made 
Naiades, indigno quum Gallus amore periret? _fauthor 
Nam neque Parnasi vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 

Ulla moram fecere, neque Aonie Aganippe. 


So profoundly impregnated is Milton with classigf 
literature, and especially with Virgil, that Mattheg] 


wanted to get some idea of what the Grand St 
really was, to read Milton, and not translations. § 
Gray, the lines 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return 
Nor climb his knees the envied kiss to share 


recall the 
Interea dulces pendent circum oscula nati 


of the Second Georgic, and in the same poem, “Sot 
mute inglorious Milton’’, is an echo of line 397 of ti 
Eighth Aeneid. 

But these are obvious and elementary exampl 
which anyone could detect. The subject is #}j 
enthralling as it is inexhaustible. Here I can bi 





7 of tht 


ample 
is 3 


‘A great part of even so familiar an author as Charles 
‘Lamb must be lost to anyone who has not learnt 
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j e-state the case, and declare that without Latin you 


Kannot fully taste the flavour of English literature. 


‘orderly to decline his noun, and his verb”’. 

No poet, not even Homer himself, has been the 
object of such profound and universal homage as 
has been paid to Virgil throughout the ages. The 
greatest, the most authoritative of all testimonies 


ver paid by one immortal poet to another was 
fendered by Dante to Virgil : 


May the long zeal avail me and the great love that 
made me search thy volume. ‘Thou art my master and my 
author. Thou art he from whom I took the good style that 
did me honour. 


As to the honour in which Virgil was held by the 


“Woe unto him,” cries the 
author of Télémaque, “‘who thrills not to the beauty of 
such lines as these : 


Fortunate senex, hic inter flumina nota 
Et fontes sacros, frigus captabis opacum.” 


Dupanloup deemed that an intimate knowledge of 
Virgil was an essential part of the priestly education. 
The deep, almost passionate veneration in which 
e,pNewman held this anima naturaliter Christiana is 

Soifrevealed in innumerable references, allusions, and 


thoes, direct and indirect, throughout his writings. 


Wenturies before these, Bede fell under his irresist- 


ble charm. “Virgil,” says J. R. Green, “cast over 
the same spell which he cast over Dante: 


verses from the Aeneid break his narratives of martyr- 
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doms, and the disciple ventures on the track of 4 
great master in a little eclogue descriptive of i 
approach of spring.” There is a Spanish legend whigthigh- 
tells that Virgil’s eyes first saw the Star of Bethlehefiomin 
In the churches of Mantua a hymn was sung tellj 

of a visit paid by St. Paul to Virgil’s grave : 


Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrimae. 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 


Because of the Fourth, or Messianic, Eclogue, if 
was deemed to have foretold the Birth of Chri 
and in the cathedrals of Limoges and Rheims tif 
Christmas appeal was made, “‘O Maro, prophet of if 
Gentiles, bear thou witness unto Christ.” 


Whence comes it that, to so many gifted spirit 
it has seemed as though Virgil’s poetry was suffusf 
with a strange unearthly light, like the calm glug”. 
of some mystic dawn? A great French poet gig” . 
the answer : 


C’est qu’a son insu méme il est une des Ames 

Que l’Orient lointain teignait de vagues flammes ; 
C’est qu’il est un des coeurs que déja sous les cieux 
Dorait le jour naissant du Christ mystérieux. 


These words of the French poet find an echo no | 
beautiful in the prose of F. W. H. Myers, who says 
Virgil’s poems, “Filled as they are with Roman rit 
and Roman tradition, they contain also anoth 


passes over a Norwegian midnight, when the ros¢¢ 
evening becomes silently the rose of dawn.” 
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ck of 4 \e has no humour, no sense of humour, not even a 
e of tMbtent one. It is the defect of his quality, of his 


i#high-seriousness”. Horace makes up for this short- 


thlehaffoming, though Horace’s humour often has more than 


‘ims 


hint in it of grim, ironic sadness, a tinge of some- 
hing bitter in its playful mockery. “I like to think,” 
wid Dr. T. R. Glover in a broadcast talk he gave on 
Virgil a few years ago, ‘that the Twelfth Ode... 
in the Fourth Book of Horace’s Odes is really addressed 
jo Virgil. It is addressed to a Virgil, and I do not 
think that a Virgil can be anybody but the Virgil, 
and if I am right, it is delightful to have on record the 
jine at the end, Dulce est desipere in loco (‘It is pleasant 


}io play the fool at the right time’), addressed to the 
‘PPoet of the Aeneid. It recalls Lamb’s engaging letter 
to Wordsworth where he tells him, ‘I think that in 


et of ig buffoonery I have a wider range than you.’ ” 


Horace, too, I love, Horace the scholarly “gentle- 
”, who loved the world and society so 


fmuch and the good things the world offers, but loved 
Fihem with such Attic taste and moderation. Persicos 


gou——! But on Horace I have left myself no space 


no lee 


todilate, nor on Ovid, nor on Catullus, whom Tenny- 
son calls the “‘tenderest of Roman pcets’”. And so 
Icome back to my starting-point and say again that 
whether it is worth while to learn Latin depends very 
much on the teacher. If the teacher himself has 
the feu sacré, the divine enthusiasm, burning within 
him, the omens are good. Very likely, “if you be 
made of penetrable stuff”, he will light the fire in you. 


flailing a Mr. Weston—and Mr. Westons do not 


an ritffabound in the scholastic world—the best teacher is 


Poneself, fortified, stimulated by the writings of the 


<nowlf great interpreters—in the case of Virgil, for example, 


> whi 


Sainte-Beuve, Gaston Boissier, F. W. H. Myers, 


}cllar, Frédéric Plessis, André Bellesort, Conington, 


Warde Fowler, etc. The French look on Virgil as 


fier own national poet, and they have written 
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superbly upon him, yet none of them, I think, wo 
more penetrating beauty than Myers. No onew 
stood and conveyed more movingly than he the 
liar hieratic majesty of Virgil, the sweet and mek 
choly grace which has given to this Anima Comp 


Mantovana a place eternally apart among all the ot § g 


poets of the ancient world. 


J. Lewis May, 





THE MEANING OF A CATHEDRAL 


N the too rare occasions when I meet my old 
‘Vfriend, the Abbé, one of his first questions is 
Ayre to be : ““How is Westminster Cathedral advanc- 
ing »” He saw it first as a refugee during the War, but 
that is not the reason for his interest. ‘“You know,” 
‘he once said, “‘the chief beauty of the Cathedral is 
that it is a symbol of the rebirth of the faith in England 
—la foi qui renait.” Then, of course, there will be 
questions about Liverpool’s grandiose project. I 
explain that progress must be slow on such a vast 
work. He is delighted to hear about the crypt. But 
] ask if he doesn’t think that we in England should 
spend our money on “more necessary”’ objects, such 
as schools and higher education, on an “Institut 
Catholique”, for example. At this he becomes 
indignant. Where would the Church in France have 
stood today without her mediaeval cathedrals? My 
studies of theology and of Church history did not 
provide me with an answer, but an answer was forth- 
coming. 

“In France the Church once controlled all the 
schools and universities. Where are they now? The 
cathedrals are still as our forefathers made them, and 
they stand out before all people as a monumentum 
pnstinae religionis—they are still impregnable fortresses 
of the old faith. Not even the most rabid and 
fanatical anti-clerical dare touch them. It is true 
that they have been ‘‘confiscated” by the State, but 
that only means that the Church has been relieved of 
the heavy burden of their upkeep. Even the most 
bigoted and prejudiced of the Church’s adversaries 
cannot quite stand up to a cathedral—stand up is the 
nght term, for they fall back in stupefaction like the 
rabble in Gethsemane when confronted with Christ. 
I came across a good example of this quite recently. 
Ihave been told on good authority that one of the 
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candidates at the recent presidential election, a mg 
who has some claims to culture of a pagan kit 













chief monuments of our civilization are also tremaf it: 
dous witnesses of the Christian faith of our anceston} 

I objected that this might mean only a slg 
influence on educated people. “I cannot agre' 
replied the Abbé, “‘that there is only a slight influen 
I maintain that all the books written by our apolog 
and theologians, all the sermons preached in ¢ 
churches, and all the lessons given in our schools, i 
not preach Christ so well to the masses and to th 
whole nation as do the great cathedrals. I a 
convinced that if the Catholic Church in Franq 
today stands out as a triumphant force that perse 
tion has not been able to overcome we owe patti 
that triumph to the cathedrals. While the State wa 
busy organizing its secular and irreligious educatit 
the cathedrals have stood out as islands that no delu 
could submerge. The same message that they pm 
claimed through the centuries they still proclaim 
today. It is an unfortunate fact that the only les 
in the Christian faith that some of our people recew 
is when they visit a cathedral. Probably they wet 
never taught religion either at home or in schol 
they have never read any Catholic books or heard! 
Catholic sermon, but they visit a cathedral just a 
they would go to a museum ; there, as a rule, the 
will learn something, and they cannot fail to bt 
impressed. 

“Then think of the encouragement and inspiratiol 
that all this means to our Catholic people. The me 
who built those cathedrals have shown that their falif | 
is too great and venerable to be lightly cast asi 
Those men bequeathed us a pride in our Christi# 
culture ; the works of their hands command respét 
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j ”™ the Christian tradition because they are too 
iif tangibly great and too visibly beautiful to be set aside 
without destroying the most precious part of our 
Fnational inheritance. Take stock of any of the 
} achievements of the French nation or of any part of 
it; examine the creations of its greatest men, and 
what is there to show that can be compared with 
if Bourges or Chartres ? Versailles, the greatest of royal 
palaces, the Louvre, the Sorbonne, or any of the 
monuments of our civil life and activity, have not 
contributed so much—need I say to the glory of 
God?—to the glory of this land as one cathedral. 
} Any educated European would admit it, and, without 
{ being conscious of it, the ordinary man realizes the 
same thing. It may be true that many of those who 
+ live under the walls of one of these shrines may have 
grown up without ever going near it—he takes it for 
granted, as he does the air he breathes, but it is part of 
his life. Go to any of our cathedrals when our people 
have time to go visiting—a Saturday, Sunday, or 
some holiday time—and you will see that the visitors 
there are not all foreigners ; you will find French- 
men of every rank, peasants and working folk as often 
as the educated and the rich, come to stare in admira- 
tion at the gate of heaven, revealed to them through 
the vision of our Christian artists—haec est domus Dei 
dt porta caeli. If you want to know more of how the 
dd cathedrals can speak to modern men _ read 
Huysman’s La Cathédrale, read La Grande Pitié des 
Felises de France, by Maurice Barrés, and Péguy’s 
poetic account of the pilgrimage to Chartres.” 

“Is it not remarkable,”’ I asked, ‘‘that we Catholics 
attach great importance to our Cathedrals, and that 
we are always anxious to make them as great and as 
beautiful as art and wealth will allow, and yet that 
we do not always realize what they mean in the life 
of the Church 2”? My friend replied that building 
cathedrals was a part of Catholic tradition that we 
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accepted without question, and that it had becon} 
almost the spontaneous expression of Catholic [if 
Some Catholics might think that their beauty af 























grandeur werea sufficient justification for their existen} = 
—a work to the glory of God and for the express = 
of our faith. Yet did the Church build withoy; 
practical purpose? She does not often set up monj 
ments in the wilderness. Surely it was because Mor 
cathedral was the great centre of religious life in} coming 
diocese that a worthy setting was provided for thd afflict m 
life—for the solemn daily performance of the (ja injustice 
Dei, for those magnificent acts of the episcopal offic} urest ¢ 
which are at the same time concelebrations betwes lv 1. 
the bishop and his priests, such as the blessing of tf 
oils and ordinations. A cathedral has meaning ff “* : : 
Christian art, but much more for Catholic life. c “A 
I lamented the fact that the Reformation i} (ine 
England had changed the character of the oif¢aa. 
cathedrals, but the Abbé was more optimistic. “Yo which 





say that they changed their character ; not sufi} dois t 
ciently, however, to stop them crying out all the tim} need i 
for the fullness of Catholic liturgy. Perhaps you ow} and w 
it to the cathedrals that England did not becom and th 
Presbyterian. Certainly today the English cathedralp Pv 
are being restored more and more to their origind ably h 
beauty, and English people are being taught more ant as 
more about the Latin rite. It is the Lex Orandi thi} 
witnesses to the Lex Credendi, and when your English}, 
cathedrals have got back their Roman rite they wil} ipen | 
not be far from the Roman faith. Even in England} t) w 
and in spite of all the work of the Reformation, th} ye fir 
cathedrals remain a monumentum pristinae religionis, ant} thing 
they are always reminding men of the faith of thei 
fathers.” 

















C. A. Botton. 


HOMILETICS 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice ; and all 
“) these things shall be added unto you.” 
(Gospel : Matt. vi, 24-33.) 


I 


More and more frequently, in these days, calls are 

coming to the Church to find a remedy for the evils which 
4 afflict mankind. The distress, the resentments, the sense of 
| injustice, the fears and oppressions and alarms, the general 
unrest and insecurity that go to make up life as most of us 
live it today, are driving quite ordinary pagans to the 
conclusion that material values evidently must be subordin- 
ate to something else. A ready substitute for the genuine 
article is seen in some ‘“‘ideology”, and it seems to suffice ; 
.} till ideologies themselves collide. So the calls continue to 
1 come to “Religion”, to “the great Christian Church”, to 
find a solution. We must not be content with the cynicism 
which will turn away remarking that all they want us to 
"| do is to denounce what seems evil to each partizan. For the 
need is genuine, however it be described. Ordinary men 
_and women, in all nations, want to live their lives in peace ; 
and they are conscious that, as things are, they are being 
prevented from living peacefully and securely and reason- 
ably happily. Hence the call to “religion” which preaches 
peace and goodwill. 

The Pope’s answer is what his answer must be: no 
new system is needed ; what is needed is a change of 
heart; sanctify your own life, and then serve your fellow 
men by helping them to do the same. And it is equivalent 

‘to what Our Lord said two thousand years ago: ‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

In the passage of the Sermon on the Mount which forms 
today’s Gospel, Our Lord is approaching the conclusion of 
that great discourse, and He is already beginning to sum- 
marize. But we shall not adequately grasp the commands 
and the advice which He gave us there if we are content 
o consider only the isolated fragments which the Church, 
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for the purposes of the Sunday Gospels, presents to us igi 
necessarily detached form. The Sermon on the Mount; 
least as St. Matthew presents it) has a unity of its own, 
which careful examination may produce deeper and mp 
fruitful understanding of particular precepts. "| 
The discourse was addressed to a great crowd of peor, 4 
His teaching and miracles in Galilee had spread His fig ffi 
throughout Syria; and crowds were coming to Him! 


presented the opportunity which Our Lord takes to promi fellow 

gate the New Law. ‘indica 
If they wish to follow Him, here is what they must df} 

It is not a complete code of Christianity ; certain dog} 


own right to demand unconditional obedience, the Diva) 
Master puts His orders clearly before those who hay 

followed Him thus far: this is the conduct, interior aj) 
exterior, by which His followers shall prove their loyalf” 


to Him, become identifiable as His followers, and incidei} 
ally secure their own welfare. And it is significant thi 
chief among His hearers on that occasion were the Apostl 


newly chosen that very day, after a night spent by Our Lag 
in prayer. 


II 


Ordinary men and women want to live their If 
in peace and reasonable happiness. And it is a perfecl 
legitimate desire. It is the desire which Our Lord ratifid 
by the “Beatitudes” with which He opened the Sermon a 
the Mount. It is the end of man to be happy, complet 
perfect, supernaturally happy with God. And Jesus Chg | 
came to give us the means of achieving happiness, therehf abo 
fulfilling the will of his Father, who so loved the world a per! 
to send His only-begotten Son. Rightly to place happine 
is the beginning of all welfare ; and the beginning of d 
evil is to place happiness wrongly. (Cf. Bossuet, Mil had 
sur Evang. 1* jour.) And Our Lord begins His sermon 0 Mu 
telling us where to place our happiness : happiness wortly cha 
of the name is to be had only in the messianic kingdomf po! 
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‘\) and Our Lord proceeds to enumerate, in the “Beatitudes”, 
dMhe moral qualities demanded of those who would possess 
(his kingdom of happiness. There is the first step towards 
"the change of heart, which is for men and nations to take or 
Meave at their peril. That is Our Lord’s preface. 

But the evil of rejecting the kingdom of happiness will 
xf afflict not only him who rejects it: the evil will spread. 
Very appositely then, Our Lord reminds His hearers in 
ay general and the Apostles in particular that they are the 
{salt of the earth, the light of the world, to preserve their 
fellow men from corruption and disaster. Thus Our Lord 

indicates the spirit of Catholic Action : self-sanctification 
| first, and then the service of our fellows, helping them to 
} grasp and to observe the moral precepts which Our Lord 
| gives here as the sole means of obtaining the happiness 
# which is man’s God-given destiny. 

The activity of the clergy in this direction is secured not 

4 only by the special obligations of their state, but also quite 
considerably by the very circumstances of their normal life. 
} Whether any representative proportion of Catholic laity 
take this obligation as seriously as is demanded by Our 
Lord, by His Vicar, by their own needs and perils, and by 
the needs and perils of their fellow men, is a question on 
which many of us might examine our conscience. Mean- 
time, thank God for our Guilds and Orders and Leagues and 
Legions and Catholic societies in general. To each of us 
the moment will come when our Divine Master will say to 
ip us: “I was hungry; and you...” We shall reply: 
if “Lord, when did we see thee hungry ?”’ It rests with our 
own good will today that some day Our Lord will reply : 
q “As long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you 
| did it to Me.” 
Then, after reassuring His hearers that He was not 
abolishing their Law, but completing it and making it 
y perfect, by using it as it was divinely intended to be used, 


ins 2 the divinely prepared foundation for a new and eternal 


Covenant, Our Lord applies it to certain points on which it 
iP had been flagrantly corrupted by Pharisaical teaching : 
f Murder, Divorce, Adultery, Perjury, Revenge and Un- 
 ‘haritableness. In our day we find Christ’s Law on these 
J Ponts about equally corrupted, by an uninformed or mis- 
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very few Catholics in public life will venture publicly § 
tackle. Thank God for those who do. Thank God for, ; 


Catholic newspapers, anyhow. 


III 








Towards the close of the Sermon on the Mog) 
Our Lord gave the advice which serves for today’s Gog at 
He insists on the essential sincerity of the New Law. Thy just 
virtue is not ostentatious, even in external works like pray 
fasting and alms-deeds. True riches are not the perishal 
things of this life : we must estimate things in the light! 
eternity. For our needs in this life, we must trust Our Fath 
Who is in Heaven. He cares very efficiently for lesser cre 
tures than us; and He is not their Father: He is ow 
Worry might be excusable in pagans; it is unworthy; 
Christians. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” 

The point to remember is that to follow this advg 
means happiness: to neglect it brings misery. What] 
tragedy it is that so many Christians show that in practi 
they do not quite trust it. Even Catholics will rob a chil 
of its right to know the full information and commanj 
and advice of Jesus Christ, by sending it to a non-Catholf 
school, precisely because they are over-anxious about foy 
and dress and future employment and social status ands 
forth. Even Catholics will connive at the destruction 
unborn life, because of the same excessive anxiety. Eva 
Catholics will take employment (ashore) in circumstant# 
which shut them off from Mass and the Sacraments, pr 
cisely because of the same unChristian anxieties. But w 
can leave the list incomplete. 

The mischief is that these practices, and the opinial 
which lie behind them, imply a rejection of the informatio 
the commands and the advice given to mankind by tt 
Son of God. 

The Sermon on the Mount is not composed exclusivel 
of idealistic counsels. It is a statement of the necessary cot 
ditions to be observed by mankind for mankind’s ow 
welfare. Even disobedience to Christ’s commands muf 
prove that Christ was right ; but that way mankind sufles} 
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We Catholics at least must prove that Christ was right by a 

Poloyal obedience which will help to build up mankind’s 

ich de happiness. We Catholics at least, the salt of the earth and 

“Tithe light of the world, can surely demonstrate to a civiliza- 

T tion which becomes daily more terrified, and puzzled, and 

desperate, and embittered, that peace and security and 

happiness can be practical realities in the life of nations and 

families and individuals, if they will but take Our Lord 

| ‘at His word: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


999 


“Being moved with mercy, He said, ‘Weep not. 
(Gospel: Luke vii, 11-16.) 


I 


It was not by chance that Our Divine Lord, after 
praising and rewarding the humble faith of the Centurion 
at Capharnaum, next day took the road to Naim. A large 
crowd was with Him, attracted by His holiness and wisdom 
and power. Knowing all things, He took the road on which 
| He, and this large crowd, would be met by the funeral 
‘| procession of the young man of Naim. 
| Two points at once call for notice. St. Luke, to whom 
J we owe our knowledge of this miracle, says that when Our 
} lord saw the widowed mother with the corpse of her only 
4 child, He was touched to the heart (“tordayxvicOn’’). 
The choice of the word is characteristic of the gentle St. 
Luke, who, besides being the “beloved physician’’, was also 
acareful historian writing to help pagans to see that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Saviour, not of one chosen people but of 
all mankind. His gospel is thus full of details which bring 
out Our Lord’s effective compassion for the helpless, the 
sinful, the miserable in general. St. Luke sets himself to 
show divine wisdom and omnipotence expressed in terms of 
human gentleness and service. Here, then, Our Lord was 
“touched to the heart” : he too was the only Son of His 
Mother ; and He knew quite well what she was going to 
suffer at His death. So He does not wait to be asked to 
intervene here. At once He addresses the heart-broken 
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woman with the words which bring comfort and hl 
“Weep not”, as He said it, was no rebuke. (Note. Inf 
St. Luke’s choice of Greek syntax here is characteristicg 
careful. It suggests rather, “There is no need to weepa 
more’’—just as “‘noli me tangere” in John xx, 17, if wetn 
the Greek syntax behind it, would be better rendered “ 
me amplius tenere”: which solves at least one mj 
difficulty in that text.) It conveyed to the woman that iil 
cause of her sorrow was about to be removed. And 
promise in His voice must have conveyed an amazed comfy 
and hope and relief to the heart of this sorrowing mother 
Then, there is an atmosphere of solemnity, as well agi 
authority and power, about Our Lord’s actions afterwarifl 
And it would be a mistake to miss it. He moved acrosstotf 
stretcher and laid His hand upon it to halt the beareg 
Then, authoritatively, as one giving a formal and fx 
command, He addressed the dead man: “Young ma} 
say to thee, arise.” We must not miss the significance, wii 
that crowd listening, of those words, “I say to thee.” Uf 
doubtedly, Our Lord is deliberately calling attention tot 


miraculous nature of His action here. Why ? Presumabl 

of course, for the apologetic value of the miracle as demagv™ 
strating His own divinity ; and surely also to show therdj 
that human miseries mean something to the Lord Gi 
Himself: that God, the Infinite, the Immutable, is willy 

to use His almighty power, unasked, to succour in a hums 
manner the human suffering of human beings. 


II 


death and their resuscitation ; that of this young man, ft 
instance. Evidently, since the man had not yet in fap 
ceased to be in statu viae, his soul had not yet been formal hon: 
judged by God ; therefore it could not have been in purge 
tory, or in hell, or in the unending bliss of heaven. It mug** 
have remained, therefore, where the body was—though mi he ¢ 
informing it with life. It had not been judged by 
because God had in fact decreed to recall it to the body. A! 
that is the extent of our knowledge of this matter at preset 
Another question arises. Suppose a person is recalled 
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| ot, then the recall to life would be an injury rather than a 
snefit. We can only answer that in the absence of informa- 
Bion on this point from Scripture or tradition, it would seem 
wise to affirm any such certainty—short of some special 
Fievelation to the person concerned. After all, the former 
eath in a state of grace does not really touch the question 
) decisively as might appear ; since that death was not 
fal, for divine Providence intended that person to be re- 
falled to life. In fact, though this young man was really dead, 
ince the soul had left the body, yet he can be compared 
toa man in the state of grace who falls asleep : it is possible 
at after he awakens he may forfeit the state of grace. 


Il 


To Our Divine Lord, then, sorrow in bereavement 
fs not blameworthy ; it had His respect ; it aroused His 
yfsympathy and active help more than once. Three times He 
Jremoved the cause of it by recalling the beloved dead to life. 

Death itself, therefore, He dealt with as an event from 
Pvhich human nature may shrink reasonably as well as 

-therehpistinctively. He himself said that to die for friends is the 
rd Gopmeasure of the greatest love. And death, after all, is a 
“Because thou hast done this thing, thou shalt 

“By one man sin entered into this world, and by 

in, death.” Nevertheless, the lawfulness of this shrinking 
presupposes acceptance of the justice and mercy of the 

divine decree. And it is surely part of the intrinsic evidence 

fr the truth of Christianity, that the philosophy which it 


The Christian can submit to death, and to all its implica- 

pions, with the human dignity of voluntary acceptance 
-purggtising from reasoned and coherent understanding and 
It mwgsent. The non-Christian simply cannot, save in so far as 
ugh ni he consciously or unconsciously profits by the Christian view 
y God of death which in theory he rejects. Without the Christian 
, Aulphith, which, by the Apostolic definition, gives us a present 
resent. p81, here and now, on the very substance of future things 
alled wp (Cf Heb. xi, 1), death must be viewed either as the very 

Vol. xvii. K 
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mention moral uneasiness ; each of them will always hap 
a following : because each provides a fictitious escape fg 
the moral law and its sanctions. Survival in the collecig! 


laws of the universe, may make life worth living and def) 
worth dying for highfalutin dilettanti who can shed thé ge 
sense of responsibility, and to that extent betray th ‘squab 
fellow men; but the retort of the man who said tha#y 
that case he would rather be a living dog than a great mp 
dead, is reasonable, honestly human, and sincere. 

The information, the advice, and the commands ging, 
by Jesus Christ enable the Catholic to be certain ty 


out into a life everlastingly perfect, or a life everlasting 
frustrated ; and the choice, by God’s grace and infin 
mercy, is our own. 


at the Creator’s will ; the Catholic is also quietly and happi that 

sure that by death “‘vita mutatur, non tollitur”’. rid 
When himself bereaved of someone loved and preciow 

the Catholic is able to temper grief with the reasoned hoppii 


unending happiness with God. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
“Ts tt lawful ?” (Gospel: Luke xiv, 1-11.) 


I 


The Pharisees did not expect their carefully concocttifs 
situation here to produce this disconcerting dilemmgm 





the end 
t anoth 
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itherto they had taken every opportunity to condemn 


Mur Lord’s miracles of healing on the Sabbath. To allow 
A; now would not only be flagrantly inconsistent ; it would 


iH so wreck their plot. To disallow it would not only earn 


She rebuke which could well be anticipated from Our 
Tord, in circumstances of publicity prepared by themselves, 


4t would also most probably be repudiated by the public 


‘yathered here. 
But neither here nor anywhere else is Our Lord con- 


4 cerned to secure a cheap verbal victory in a mere wordy 


: squabble. He healed the dropsical man and sent him away. 


} And for us, too, there are graver implications to observe. 


Apart from the millions of persons who have been 
robbed of their reason for attaching any particular import- 


ing ance to the opinion of Jesus Christ on any subject, there are 


4 today many Christians who have formed the habit of looking 
fin the wrong place for the answer to the question: “Is 


a it lawful ?”” 


Behind that question lie other questions like: What 


matter whether it be lawful or not ? What makes it lawful ? 


Who said so? And it is because men and women can see 


if no clear answer to these questions that they are prepared 
ivef to be a law unto themselves, to settle for themselves the 


lawfulness of any act which may serve their more immediate 
desires and more obvious purposes. Refusal to recognize 


iif that man is made for a supernatural destiny does not get 


tid of the need for a universal moral principle and an 


ioug effective moral sanction. And every department of civilized 


life today, political, economic, social, domestic, has been 
damaged, radically and cruelly, and well nigh irremediably, 


iP because, robbed of the knowledge of the only absolute 


iif moral standard, rulers and legislators and citizens have 


been driven or led to see nothing beyond life in this world, 
and therefore to seek among this life’s welter of transient 
and conflicting interests something which can serve as a 
reasonably stable moral standard. The result is what it 
must be. The morality of human acts is determined today . 
by an astonishing muddle of makeshifts, ranging anywhere 
fom financial opportunism, through sentiment, to sheer 


Pself-indulgence. So it must be lawful to kill a patient suffer- 


ing from an incurable disease ; it must be lawful to sterilize 
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persons whose offspring is likely to be diseased ; it muy 
lawful to remove and thereby kill an unborn child wy 
may endanger the life or the health or even the carey 
its parent ; it must be lawful to do anything which 
avoid or remove grave trouble and produce contentme 
and the end justifies the means after all. But nothin 
that can ever be countenanced by Christian morality, 


It 


Our Lord condemned the Pharisees because i 
loved mankind. His whole life and every activity ({) Hu 
proved that it is lawful and good and indeed a Chrisig! ternal 
obligation to relieve human suffering ; but never at p44: 
cost of greater evil. And the greatest of all evils is sin, m 
evil, violation of the law of God. And there we have i} 
final answer to the question, “Is it lawful?” The fg? 
answer is the answer of God, the Lawgiver. 

God’s law is eternal law. It is made known to us pati” 
through the light of natural reason, and then we call iti 
Natural Law; partly through positive rulings made if 
the common good by the authority in charge of the on 
munity. When this authority is a human authority wedy 
it the ruling Human Law; when the authority is divi 
making the ruling known through revelation, we calli 
Divine Positive Law. 


means by which the human nature common to all mankuh 

is directed to the one common end of all mankind; a 

therefore it is the foundation of all other law. Its prima 

principles are evident to normal human intelligence : ef 

that good must be done, and evil avoided : that we mu 

not do to others what we would not like them to do tou} 

and so forth. A little less readily, but still quite evident) 

it presents the precepts of the Decalogue (except the thir) reci 

From the Natural Law also can be deduced many otht right 

duties, which, however, because they are less evident ati Law 

often open to ambiguity and mistake, have to be si Posi 

guarded by Positive Law, divine or human. . tt 
Divine Positive Law has been revealed partly in top of 


Mosaic Law and partly by Our Divine Lord. Our Lott! ~ 
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xpprecepts cover the obligations of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
cluding submission to the Teacher sent by Him, and our 
bligation to receive the Sacraments and to offer Sacrifice. 
e also reaffirmed the Ten Commandments. He could 
thave given His Church power to “dispense” in His positive 
Jaw; but the Church has never taught that He did so. 
But it is part of the duty of the Church to interpret and 
explain, with infallible certitude and authority, the meaning 
and obligations of Divine Positive Law. 
_ Human Law, also, derives all its authority from God’s 


“hrigih eternal law. It is of two kinds : Civil Law and Ecclesiastical 


‘law. Civil Law arises because man was intended by the 
Creator to live in families, and groups of families becoming 
communities of various kinds. At once arise social duties 
‘and social rights requiring social authority for their co- 
ordination for the common good, the temporal welfare of 
J the citizens, but without prejudice to their spiritual rights 
F and duties, or to their supernatural destiny. Any attempt 
of the civil authority, therefore, to make a ruling contrary 
tothe Divine Law or the Natural Law, is void of all authority 
# or obligation in conscience, and is itself a repudiation of 
authority. That is why men like Cardinal Fisher of Roches- 
# ter, and Sir Thomas More, were neither traitors nor rebels 
but martyrs. 

Ecclesiastical Law arises by the direct will of our Divine 


is ig Lord Jesus Christ, Who having founded His Church as a 


f visible society of living men and women, equipped it with 


- ap the authority necessary to secure its specific social end, the 


wf cternal salvation of its members. 


lit 


All law, then, derives from God’s Will. But God’s 
| Will is a benevolent Will. God created man to be the 
recipient of the divine goodness ; so God’s goodness runs 
night through all His dealings with His creatures. God’s 
f law, however manifested to us, in the Natural Law, in 
F Positive Law, Divine or Human, being His direction of us 
to the possession of His divine goodness, is itself an expression 
of His love for us. That is why disobedience to Law must 
if be punished ; because the rebel, obstructing the flow of 
God’s goodness, injures both himself and his fellows too. 
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and often apparently conflicting ; while human judgemen 
seldom quite unprejudiced or fully informed, even wh 
most sincere: mere impressiveness and popularity a 





knowledge and sincerity and truth and justice. 
circumstances, honest reason can be confused, and ij 





in morals too. 

It is here that many a Catholic should wake up tol 
duty to the Church and to his fellow men. If God's La 
is misinterpreted, mankind must suffer. What a hideoop rebe 
mischief it is, then, when Catholics, moderately well iof finit 
formed and loyal in matters of faith, will foolishly aif Chr 
recklessly oppose, or question, or criticize the teaching of thf on | 
Church in matters of morality ! | 

“Is it lawful?” The final answer is God’s answe 
And the infallibility of the Church means, not only that tk 
Church is empowered and charged to give us God’s answag tw 
but that so surely as the Church authoritatively gives usa 
answer, that answer must be the answer of God. 
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Seventeenth Sunday _— Pentecost 






with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” 
(Gospel : Matt. xxii, 35-46.) 








I 
Our Lord remarked that the whole Law and the Prophti 


depended on these two commandments, to love God abot 
all things and our neighbour as ourselves. The lawyer 
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hom He was speaking added (as we see from St. Mark) 

hat to love one’s neighbour as oneself is a greater thing 

han all holocausts and sacrifices. For that remark, Our 
Blord praised and encouraged him, telling him that he was 
Brot far from the kingdom of God. 
Now any one of a dozen lines of thought will lead the 
Christian to see that since a thing is perfect when it is 
completely finished and has achieved the end for which it 
exists, and since both in the natural and in the supernatural 
# orders, man’s end is God, then the very essence of Christian 
perfection must consist in the charity which unites us to 

God, progressively yet really in this life, absolutely in the 
me next. 

That is the meaning of Our Lord’s words here. It is 
iwhat St. Paul says to the Romans (xiii, 10) “Plenitudo 
‘legis dilectio” ; it is the thesis of the same Apostle’s lyrical 
praise of charity in I Cor. xiii; it is the thesis too which 
runs right through the first Epistle of St. John. 

And indeed, Charity presupposes Faith and Hope, and 
carries all our faculties, all our being, on to God : it excludes 
i rebellion ; and it gives us the friendship of God, our in- 
fnitely perfect Beginning and End. It is the essence of 
Christian perfection. And St. Francis de Sales, in his treatise 
on this question, evidently thought so too. 

But many a sincere and earnest Catholic who accepts 
all the foregoing as completely true, is hindered and baffled 
in his practical reaction to the truth of it, by one or both of 
two difficulties. 

Some people are convinced that despite their best efforts 
they simply cannot succeed in loving God more than they 
love some relative or friend in this life. Their love for 
wife or child, or husband, is constant and imperative ; it 
dominates every aspect of their life; they are convinced 
that despite their best efforts this creature is dearer to them 
than their Creator. These persons are not to be confused 
with the self-satisfied and perhaps unconscious rebel who 
declares that Heaven will give no happiness unless some 
other specified person (or perhaps pet animal) is there too. 
This kind of rebel has not yet realized that he is a creature, 
having God as his beginning and end. But we are dealing 
with something else. 
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God is the privilege of saints, or at any rate “holy” peo 
like priests and nuns; that anyhow, love seems to (4 






duced to order. So they look on the “first and the grea 
of all commandments” as in practice a counsel of perfectig| 


II 


which are familiar to the mind of the priest, but not usut wi 
perceived by layfolk. . 

There is an emotion called love which exists in the sen graces 
tive affections and appetites, the love which loves andi 
content to love without bothering much about the rea 
why. This love is, in itself, independent of intelligence a Bu 
will ; it can be no less assertive when reason and will «af comm 
demn and resist it, than when reason and will approve aif a supe 
assist it. This kind of love evidently cannot be produced if nature 
order. It is so lawless, indeed, that pagan minds of ol! 
confusing lawlessness with power, invested it with a min princi 

























divinity ; just as pagan minds of today commonly claim ff above 
it rights and exigencies which are paramount and invincibk§ Hope 
But that is not the love which we have to give to God. [to lo 


The love covered by the precept of charity is whiff being 
genuine love must be: a deliberate act of the will, an aif powe 
freely elicited by the will on the strength of informatiaf actua 
supplied by the intellect. Reason presents to the will somf reaso 
object as good : the will then cleaves to the goodness perf fairly 
ceived ; and the firmness and completeness and _finalinf Norr 
with which the will freely attaches itself to the good objet dispc 
is proportionate to the goodness perceived. Now, sine tane 
God’s goodness is infinite, the act by which the will cleave} char 
to God must be appreciatively supreme. It need not kf and 
supreme in emotional intensity and actual fervour ; indedf whe! 
it may be as cold and tranquil as the deepest things usualif infin 
are ; it is no less its noble and supernatural self when ttf care 
emotions are battering at it to blind its view and to wrt 
its appreciation of God’s supreme and infinite goodnes}} Goc 
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pasy and full of joy, that the fickle emotions swing readily into 
harmony. The intensity of the emotions is an accidental ; 
‘bow a help, now a hindrance ; but an accidental all the 
Fiime. The essence of the act of appreciative love lies in the 
cold and deliberate act of the will. 
There we have the reason why this act of love can fall 
under a command from God. And love of God is genuine 
if the sincere heart is determined not to commit a mortal 


ion’ sin for the love or fear of anything whatsoever. Nor is it 


wise to imagine the possible future shapes of that “‘anything 
| whatsoever” ; for tomorrow’s trials will bring tomorrow’s 
graces attached to them. 


III 


But the charity commanded by this first and greatest 
commandment is supernatural charity ; it must arise from 
{ a supernatural principle ; it must be prompted by a super- 
natural motive ; and it must reach a supernatural object. 

God Himself, by His goodness, supplies the supernatural 
principle. The virtue of Charity, the power to love God 
above all things, is infused into the soul when Faith and 
Hope are infused, at Baptism ; and it includes the power 
to love creatures (ourselves included) for God’s sake, as 
being capable of receiving God’s grace and glory. This 
power, with the help of actual grace, must be brought into 
actual use fairly soon after the person acquires the use of 
reason, where the Baptism was given to an infant, and 
fairly soon after Baptism in the case of adult Baptism. 
Normally, of course, an adult receiving Baptism in due 
dispositions makes an act of supernatural charity simul- 
taneously with the reception of this Sacrament. Acts of 
charity should be made also fairly frequently during life ; 
and the average good Catholic actually does so, for instance, 
when he resists temptation in order to remain loyal to the 
infinitely good God, when he says the Our Father with 
care and sincerity, and so forth. 

The supernatural and decisive motive of this love of 
God is something more than God’s goodness to us: it is 
not the good which we have received or may yet receive 
from God, it is God’s own infinite perfection, God as good 
in Himself. And we should still be bound to love God in 
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God is the privilege of saints, or at any rate “holy” peo 
like priests and nuns; that anyhow, love seems to qh 
dictation : it is there, or it is not there ; it cannot be mp ti 
duced to order. So they look on the “first and the greatgh gold an 
of all commandments” as in practice a counsel of perfectigh The 
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Both these difficulties can be met by “distinctigy 
which are familiar to the mind of the priest, but not usua} 
perceived by layfolk. . 

There is an emotion called love which exists in the sen 
tive affections and appetites, the love which loves andj 
content to love without bothering much about the reas; 
why. This love is, in itself, independent of intelligence aj 
will ; it can be no less assertive when reason and will 
demn and resist it, than when reason and will approve a 
assist it. This kind of love evidently cannot be produced i 
order. It is so lawless, indeed, that pagan minds of ol 
confusing lawlessness with power, invested it with a mint 
divinity ; just as pagan minds of today commonly claim fr 
it rights and exigencies which are paramount and invincbk 
But that is not the love which we have to give to God. 

The love covered by the precept of charity is whi 
genuine love must be: a deliberate act of the will, ana 
freely elicited by the will on the strength of informatin 
supplied by the intellect. Reason presents to the will sor 
object as good: the will then cleaves to the goodness pe: 
ceived ; and the firmness and completeness and _finaliy 
with which the will freely attaches itself to the good objec, 
is proportionate to the goodness perceived. Now, sint 
God’s goodness is infinite, the act by which the will cleave 
to God must be appreciatively supreme. It need not k 
supreme in emotional intensity and actual fervour ; indett 
it may be as cold and tranquil as the deepest things usual} 
are ; it is no less its noble and supernatural self when tt 
emotions are battering at it to blind its view and to wrt 
its appreciation of God’s supreme and infinite goodnes; 
it retains its identity when it is hard and determined init 
loyalty under temptation, as when some touch of divitt 
unction renders everything, for the time being, so sweet atl 
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a ysy and full of joy, that the fickle emotions swing readily into 
harmony. The intensity of the emotions is an accidental ; 


"how a help, now a hindrance ; but an accidental all the 


Fiime. The essence of the act of appreciative love lies in the 
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told and deliberate act of the will. 

There we have the reason why this act of love can fall 
under a command from God. And love of God is genuine 
if the sincere heart is determined not to commit a mortal 
sin for the love or fear of anything whatsoever. Nor is it 
wise to imagine the possible future shapes of that “‘anything 
whatsoever” ; for tomorrow’s trials will bring tomorrow’s 
graces attached to them. 


III 
But the charity commanded by this first and greatest 


# commandment is supernatural charity ; it must arise from 


asupernatural principle ; it must be prompted by a super- 
natural motive ; and it must reach a supernatural object. 

God Himself, by His goodness, supplies the supernatural 
principle. The virtue of Charity, the power to love God 
above all things, is infused into the soul when Faith and 
Hope are infused, at Baptism ; and it includes the power 
to love creatures (ourselves included) for God’s sake, as 
being capable of receiving God’s grace and glory. This 
power, with the help of actual grace, must be brought into 
actual use fairly soon after the person acquires the use of 
reason, where the Baptism was given to an infant, and 
fairly soon after Baptism in the case of adult Baptism. 
Normally, of course, an adult receiving Baptism in due 
dispositions makes an act of supernatural charity simul- 
taneously with the reception of this Sacrament. Acts of 
charity should be made also fairly frequently during life ; 
and the average good Catholic actually does so, for instance, 
when he resists temptation in order to remain loyal to the 
infinitely good God, when he says the Our Father with 
care and sincerity, and so forth. 

The supernatural and decisive motive of this love of 
God is something more than God’s goodness to us: it is 
not the good which we have received or may yet receive 
from God, it is God’s own infinite perfection, God as good 
in Himself. And we should still be bound to love God in 
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this way, even if, to imagine the impossible, God were} 
also good to us. A useful illustration of our normal a 
bi 
















commonplace appreciation of a thing as good in ite 
without reference to any usefulness to us may be seen} 


a 






not be able to care for it properly if you had it ; 
it wantonly injured or destroyed revolts and angers yuk mi 
You appreciate this thing as (to some extent) good in ity 
And God is infinitely good, infinitely perfect, in Himstf- 
our reason perceives that fact and appreciates it supreme ; 
and our will cleaves to that goodness with equally suprex 
firmness. 

Salutary fear, and hope, and gratitude, may inde 
play their part. Gratitude to God is indeed a primary duy 
and is only a very short step from love of God for His ow 
sake ; but appreciation of benefits received must devel 
and in practice can readily develop, into appreciation of tk 
Benefactor, loved for His own sake. Thus in its motive aly 
our Charity will be supernatural. 

It is supernatural also in its object, because the Gi 
whom we thus love is not merely the Uncaused First Cau: 
whose existence is manifested by reason, but the living (i 
shown to us by Faith: the Eternal Father Who sent li 
co-equal Son to redeem us : the Son Who for us men ai 
for our salvation came down from heaven: the Ho} 
Ghost, mutual love of Father and Son, pouring div 
charity into our souls. Our fellow men, too, are seen ati 
loved as shown to us by divine revelation, children of Ou 
Father, brethren of Jesus with us, to be living templesd 
the Holy Ghost with us, to be loved and served, therefor 
for the same motive and end for which we love and sert 
ourselves. “By this shall men know that you are 
disciples.” 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


, HE canonical requirement of a published thesis as part 
| & of the doctorate examinations has been the occasion of 
olf many excellent works which would not otherwise have been 
written. From Heythrop, published as n. II in the Bellar- 
mine Series, appears Moral Problems of Mental Defect by Fr. 
f J.S. Cammack, S.J." The meagre treatment of the subject 
in the manuals of Moral Theology is more than sufficient 
justification for the choice of a subject, and the author’s 
strictures are just. But a modern moral manual is a kind of 
portmanteau into which everything that will not fit in elsewhere 
is thrust, which is a reason, though not an excuse, for the 
“copying” that goes on amongst the writers of them, and the 
slender treatment which is sometimes given to important 
subjects. A more scientific approach will be found, very 
likely, in such books as Barben’s Introductio Pathologica ad 
studium Theologiae Moralis. The Canonists appear to have 
done better than the moral theologians in determining the 
imputability of crime in Canon 2199, and an even vaster 
material is found in their determination of the mental 
deliberation necessary for contracting marriage. Following 
Sanchez they require for marriage consent the degree of 
deliberation necessary for committing a mortal sin, a rather 
curious comparison, but one can understand what is meant. 
There are many Rota judgements, particularly that coram 
Parillo, 16 February, 1928, in Decisiones XX, 1928, page 57, 
which provide valuable material for assessing the moral 
responsibility of a person suffering from some mental 
debility. 

What is most valuable in Fr. Cammack’s thesis is the 
criticism of the civil law in England, and he has established 
that the legal term “moral deficiency” is misleading ; a 
moral defective, so-called, is an offender against the moral 
law simply because he is feeble-minded. It is, we have 
found, one of the chief defects of the manuals, which are 
mostly written by foreigners, that English law is not suffi- 
ciently considered. The binding force in conscience of the 





‘Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1930, 200 pp. 78. 6d. 
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civil law in matters such as bankruptcy and the Statute 
Limitations, which is the nearest thing we have to presef 
tion, would provide a useful subject for a thesis in i ‘ 
Bellarmine Series. It is now well launched, with five num i. “ 
published, and it is to be hoped that the series will contng “1° 
successfully. A good subject for a doctorate thesis, whid piss 
we have tempted candidates to adopt, so far in vain, is aie 
position of Gregory Stapleton as a controversialist. Sop = 
have hazarded the view that he is superior to Bellarmine °° : 
very attractive proposition to defend or refute in ty ne 
valuable series of studies. c ; 

A second doctorate thesis of outstanding merit is that, _ 
Dr. P. Bernier, De Patrimonio Paroeciali! ‘The problem of wh dice 
constitutes the dos or the fructus of a benefice in England is; vstif 
the present time, often debated, and many views are possi; 

The extreme view that all the offerings of the faith 
belong to the beneficiary is unlikely to be the true om 
since it takes no account of the goods or patrimony whit 
belong to the church or parish, as distinct from the pref 
who is in charge of it. It is with defining this parochid 
patrimony that Dr. Bernier is concerned, and indirectly ki 
investigations throw considerable light on what is tok 
considered the fruit of the benefice. A parish priest ow 
the latter but merely administers the former. 

Part II of Roberti’s De Delictis et Poenis? carries his cor 
mentary on the penal law up to Canon 2285, namely, tot 
end of Tit.viii on censures. As a Roman professor of gre 
authority, and now as auditor of the Rota, his work is a wt 
come clarification of what is, perhaps, the most diffci 
part of the Code. 

The Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Abort 
the result of deliberations extending over the last two yean 
is being examined for the readers of this journal by a barnistd 
of distinction. It is, on the whole, more favourable to tl 
traditional Christian outlook than we expected it to be. | 
is recognized that the induction of abortion is essential) 
undesirable, though justifiable in exceptional circumstanc, 
and strong opposition is recorded against any broad rela 


1 A canonical thesis submitted at the ‘‘Angelicum”, Rome. Obtain 
from the author, 2 Via Port-Dauphin, Quebec, $1.50, 162 pp. 
2 Rome, 1938, 250 pages, 15 lire. 
3 H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 6d., 168 pp. 
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Jation of the law designed to make social, economic and per- 
“Psonal reasons a justification for the operation. As the 
' Committee understand the matter, the Christian principle 
‘of the sacredness of human life means that it must not be 
i deliberately taken, save in very exceptional circumstances. 
This statement in n. 231 of the Report, as far as the meaning of 
the words is concerned, is not out of harmony with Catholic 
doctrine, since one may deliberately, for grave reasons, 
perform a lawful operation from which the death of the fetus 
may indirectly follow. But it is quite clear that the Report 
has not considered the distinction between direct and in- 
direct killing, which is absolutely vital to Catholic moral 
theory. “Deliberately” in this context has the meaning of 
"4 “directly”, and no circumstances, however exceptional, will 
justify the direct killing of the innocent. 

An interesting feature of the Report is its reference to 
birth control, especially in Chapter VIII, which would appear, 
at first sight, to be outside the Committee’s terms of reference. 
Many years ago the argument was raised against birth control 
that it would pave the way to abortion amongst its adherents, 
and this was usually rejected with indignation as a non 
sequitur by birth-control propagandists. It is from this angle 
that the matter is brought under the terms of reference. 
Both views were considered very fully, but the judgement 
given is so guarded and indecisive that each side may claim 
some support. “The apprehensions that the evil of criminal 
abortion would be intensified by the spread of contraception 
tend, perhaps, to be exaggerated. It is nevertheless a 
‘} possibility not to be overlooked, etc.” (n. 186). Perhaps it 
} is due to the theologian’s habit of dealing in theses and 
propositions, but we found this method of, so to speak, 
giving a thing with one hand and taking it away with the 
other, a little confusing in reading the report. We feel 
correspondingly grateful, in a way, for certain unqualified 
statements which, at least, leave one in no doubt as to the 


fp Opinions of the Committee. For example : ““We cannot 


accept the contention put forward in some quarters that the 
use of contraceptives to avoid pregnancy is fundamentally 
and in all circumstances wrong, and we doubt whether that 
view would be shared by more than a minority of persons in 


this country” (n. 189). Or the following : “Although it is 
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undoubtedly true that some contraceptives are mej \, 
harmful, we gathered from the main body of evidence J ] 
received on this point that research has shown that dt 


(n. 190). 
The revolt, in certain circles, against regarding i 
procreation of children as the primary object of marrigh y 


whose book is being translated into other languages! jj 
idea was also prominent in a contribution to Nouvelle Roh} 
Théologique, January, 1928, by Fr. Meersch, S.J., which gi 
now been translated into English.? Itis not that we are ungray 
ful for the elucidations of the translator and his theologig} 
assistant, but the addition in so short a book of notes whit , 
are often longer than the text is rather distracting to if) 
reader, and one is left with the impression that an origing 
essay by A.B. would have been more satisfactory. Ty 
curious omission of a paragraph in the official Englifj 
version of Casti Connubit is noted on page 42. As f 
as we can discover, the only English version cu, 
taining the text is the one issued by the America Pug; 
for a copy of which we are indebted to Fr. J. Connl§iti 
C.SS.R. The passage is rendered as follows : 

inward moulding of husband and wife, this determing 


not in the restricted sense as instituted for the proper cmp 
ception and education of the child, but more widely as thy 
blending of life as a whole and the mutual interchange aif 
sharing thereof.” 


1Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, August, 1938, p. 150. int 

2 Love, Marriage, & Chastity, translated with notes by A. B., Sheed! ( 
Ward, 2s. 6d. 

353 Park Place, New York. 

* Body & Spirit, tr. by Donald Attwater. Longmans, 7s. 6d. 
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Aogether. The one entitled “Hygiene or Purity ?” by Fr. 
; b Lavaud, O.P., whilst clearly distinguishing between the two 
Fy otions, shows that perfect chastity is consistent with perfect 
s dily health. But the medical profession as a whole would 
pot, we think, admit the contention that unchastity, for 
f example in the practice of contraception, is necessarily a 
ef menace to bodily health. A writer whose book was reviewed 
af Jast year in this column! has assembled an imposing array 
pf authorities to show that all anti-conceptional practices 
jntervene, in various degrees, as agents in causing morbidity, 
Mirectly or indirectly, in the women who use them. Others, 
however, would ascribe ill results to unhygienic and careless 
yse of instruments. We are not in a position to judge which 
iif of these views is correct, but it can certainly be said that both 
{medical men and theologians will profit by reading this 


gin essay and the others accompanying it. 


Since the reply of the Holy Office in 1931, discouraging 
if jnstruction on the use of the sexual function as part of the 
training to be received by the young in forming the virtue of 
4 purity, numbers of books have been published which might 
appear to be departing from the directions of the Holy See. 
lf It is extremely difficult, unless one is to be content with the 
if vaguest generalities, to write sympathetically and candidly 


inf on this subject whilst at the same time being discreet and 


f restrained. 

The theoretical principle, as we understand it, is 
pthat this kind of information, if judged necessary and 
opportune, is to be imparted privately viva voce by 
y parents or teachers, who must be on their guard and not 
descend to details lest unwittingly the flame of lust be 
stirred up instead of being allayed. But, in practice, we all 
know that parents and teachers are, on the whole, loth to say 
# anything whatever about the subject, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. Hence a number of books which are meant to stand, so 
tospeak, in loco parentis. 

The late Mgr. Tihamer Toth has specialized in this 
if kind of writing with great success, to judge from the variety 
of his publications and their translation from Hungarian 
Pinto other languages. Youth and Chastity,2 addressed to 


"Vol. XV, 1938, p. 149. 2 Garden City Press, Toronto. 
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young men, appeared two or three years ago. A mp 
recent book, entitled in its French translation, Le Caragtty 
Jeune Homme, is concerned with the wider issues of life 

its temptations. The Bishop has also written a preface 
book by a woman doctor, Marguerite Csaba, which has he - 
translated into French from the Hungarian.? In spite 
its sub-title, which is reminiscent of the kind of secular by q 
which the Church desires to be kept away from the young} ; 
writer of this book succeeds admirably in offering suitih_ 
information and advice. Probably the chief reason forjf 
success is that the book is not exclusively concerned with 
sexual instincts, but roams freely over all the interests ¢ “say 
modern girl’s life. The French edition is a good adaptatia * 
rather than a translation, evidenced in the reference} nd 
place names and modes of life which transfer the whi 
setting from Hungary to France. 

The manuals of Canon Gougnard, Official of Malng§ 
and formerly professor of Moral Theology in the diocey 
Seminary, are superior to most because he is not meri. 
content to rely on the statements of other manualists, af 


deals with points which are often overlooked by the rest, 
the authorities quoted cover a wide range of articles ay, 
monographs. For example, the manuals all teach ty 
there is no obligation to confess aggravating circumstant 


found even in treatises dealing expressly with the integntyg, 
confession. Gougnard explains the point very clearly: ‘Hj, 
ista praeambula aut media continent malitiam mortal 
malam distinctae rationis ab opere semper debent exponi. ...W 
non continent malitiam distinctae rationis ab opere, et tenduif, 
sine morali interruptione ad idem opus consummanduif, 


furandum, non debent distinctim explicari in confessione,§, 
opus sequatur.? The author’s De Extrema Unctione, ni 


1 Casterman, Paris, 1938, 271 pp. ; 

22a Vie en Fleur, Ce qu'une adolescente du XX siécle dott sav.B 
Casterman, Paris, 1938, 227 pp. 

3 De Poenitentia, ed. septima, Dessain, 1939, p. 155. 
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‘ th edition, and various monographs published under the 
tle of Collationes Theologicae are equally satisfactory in the 
reatment of difficulties which are not usually mentioned by 


Mther writers. 
; E. J. MAHONEY. 


II HOLY SCRIPTURE 


It is a welcome sign of the continued and increasing 
Mnterest in Scriptural matters that two volumes of collected 
"F esays on the Bible should have appeared almost simultan- 

ously in France and England. The first, which is edited 
fand planned by French Catholics, has an introduction by 
¥ one cardinal and some valuable contributions from another ; 
[the second is the joint work of scholars in the United States, 
*Gemany and Great Britain, and the authors without any 


“# exception are non-Catholics. ‘The French work is the more 


tlementary of the two ; the English collection, while intend- 
“4 ed to have a wide circulation, can only be appreciated at its 


in. Pfull value by professional students of Holy Scripture. In 


“| both cases the contributors are well-known scholars, and the 
“} standard of achievement is an impressive one. 

The French volume, entitled Initiation biblique: intro- 
duction d l’étude des Saintes Ecritures!, is published under the 
“Peditorship of the Abbés A. Robert and A. Tricot, who are 

[professors of Holy Scripture at the Institut Catholique de 
wpeatis, The editors explain in their avant-propos that it was 
/, 20t their intention to produce a manual ; hence the volume 
* Blacks the scholastic method of presentation and the didactic 
manner of works primarily designed for class use. Nor is 
“Piueir book an encyclopaedia, since in a volume of this size it 
fvould be unreasonable to look for a treatment of all the 
questions relating to the Bible. The aim has been to set 
pt, rapidly and synthetically, the essential problems, to 
pummarize the present position of Biblical exegesis, to 
Emphasize the results of recent study, and to mark the 
direction of work now in progress. They offer their thanks 
to their collaborators, who gave their services willingly, 
“malgré les servitudes de tout genre qui leur ont été imposées.” 





‘Paris, Desclée & Cie, 1939. Pp. xxii + 834. Price in England 11s. 
3 Pp 
Vol. xvii. L 
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Two of their contributors, each a master in his own spy 
died while the first proofs were issuing from the press). 
A. @Alés, S.J.,on 24 February and Pére M. J. Lagray 
O.P., on 10 March, 1938. A suitable tribute to their a 
ory concludes the introduction. : 

It is evidently impossible to do more than point to aif 
of the articles that make up this initiation biblique. Thetreg: 
ment of Biblical inspiration and inerrancy by Canon hyp 
and of the Canon of Scripture by the Abbé A. Tricot ay 
rather slight summaries of a vast literature. The form: 
in particular, is at times insufficient, as on the difficult 
highly important topic of inerrancy, which cannot be af 
quately discussed in three pages of large print. The latte, 
defective at various points owing to the absence, by wagioP. 
an appendix, of some of the more salient texts. So, i 
example, the text of the Muratorian Canon, mentioned, 
Pp. 51, n. I, might have been given in the original or a trap ¢hei 
lation elsewhere i in the book. The chapters on the bibl } 
languages and scripts likewise suffer from overcompresial, 
The whole of what is comprised under the heading of speci p; 
introduction to the individual books has been squeezed in 
less than eighty pages. On the other hand, the sectiong®rt, 
the genres littéraires by MM. Robert and Tricot is relatively 
long one (pp. 161-223) and supplies a treatise that is oft 
wanting in more detailed manuals. Chapter VII on ti; 
transmission of the text is the joint work of H. E. Carding} 
Tisserant and Pére Lagrange; for many students of ti} 
latter’s La critique rationelle it will be a decided benefit to hay 
the author’s own summary of his larger work. The chapia 
on the Versions by MM. G. Bardy and A. Tricot andug 
Interpretation (by Canon Pirot, Pére Bonsirven, S. J., aii 
MM. Venard, Vincent, Bardy and Vaganay) are qui 
excellent. The whole of the fourth part (Le Cadre Géogrif 
igue) is by Pére Abel, O.P., the author of the standaf 
Géographie de la Palestine.» 

One may pass rapidly over the fifth and sixth party 
dealing respectively with the milieu historique (divided uti 
the headings of prehistory, archaeology and chronolggh 
and the history of the chosen people, which follow the ui 


1 Paris, Gabalda ; Vol. I, 1934, Vol. II, 1938. See CLERGY Revi. 
Vol. VII, pp. 426-28 and Vol. XVI, pp. 59-60 
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Bes, The seventh part, on the Arstozre évangelique et aposto- 
Pique, is an admirable summary, and special praise should be 
Weiven to M. Tricot’s chapter on the Jewish world in our 
PT ord’s time (pp. 538-90), which contains a wealth of infor- 
“nation on the political and religious situation, the Jewish 
parties in Church and State, the Judaism of the diaspora, 
“hand the question of prosclytism. The section on the 
arious religions of antiquity, including the Semitic religions 
¥ ond those of the Graeco-Roman world, is written by experts 
MM. Bardy, Delaporte and Vincent), but suffers, like some 
a pther parts of this work, from a tendency to sketchiness, as 
aif jn the treatment of the mystery religions, where two and a 
Mhalf pages give decidedly short measure. Pére R. de Vaux, 
\#0.P., writes with his usual ease and mastery on the subject of 
Old Testament religion; he might perhaps have given 
r eater emphasis to the fundamental problems of mono- 
“theism, Messianism and the future life. The concluding 
hapters deal with such topics as le dogme chrétien et la vie 
in hrétienne dans le Nouveau Testament (an important essay by 
™ Pére Lebreton, S.J.), Judaism in the Christian era, Islam, 
if and the Bible in its relation to theology, Christian piety and 
art, 

Enough has been said to show that this book covers a 
#wide field of inquiry and is well calculated to stimulate 
Pinterest and enthusiasm. If the information provided in 

‘some sections is somewhat scanty, it may be remembered that 
the volume is essentially an initiation and not a full-dress 
treatise on any of the subjects discussed, and that excellent 
bibliographies are given at the end of each chapter for the 
use of those who may wish to make a fuller study of the 
# dible and its literature. 

The second volume of essays to be noticed is entitled 
i Xuord and Revelation, and all the contributors are members, 
#Whether honorary or subscribing, of the Society for Old 

Testament Study. In this connection it may be noted that 

there is an appendix on the growth and work of the Society, 
which traces its history from the first meeting of only 
pourteen enthusiasts in January 1917 to the present time, 
when the membership is in the neighbourhood of 170. As 
sis pointed out, the Society has “a broad basis of member- 


‘Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. xi + 539. Price ros. 6d. 
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ship, the only necessary qualification being evideny fy 
ability to appreciate the Old Testament in Hebpl 
(p. 501). The present volume is in the nature of a sql 
though with some differences, to the symposium edite 
the Society by the late Dr. A. S. Peake in 1925 under; 
title The People and the Book. Incidentally, it may be douby 
whether any of the essays in the present volume, dis, 
guished as they are, quite reaches the level of one or 
contributions to the earlier collection ; for example, Profae: 
G. R. Driver’s essay on “The Modern Study of the Heby 
Language” and the late Professor J. E. McFadyen’s masta 
sketch of ““The Present Position of Old Testament Criticig; 
This is only a personal opinion, and it may be gratehif: 
acknowledged that the recent work is a fine, scholarly mg 
duction and (what is not always quite the same thin) 
really useful guide to the latest theories and discoveries, F 

The first essay on “The New Sources of Knowledge’ if.’ ; 
the American Professor J. A. Montgomery, whose editing): 
Daniel in the International Critical Commentary is so thoroy 
a piece of exegesis, divides the subject matter under te 
headings of the origin and development of the alphay§ .; 
early Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions, the Ras Shamp 
texts, the Hebrew potsherd letters from Lachish, and t 
Greek papyri texts of the Old Testament. In so brodg 
survey there is necessarily some overlapping in regard if 
later papers ; for example, Ras Shamra is discussed in ote 
essays from the angles of archaeology, early Semitic religinf 
sacrificial terminology, and so forth. The three contring ; 
tions on the literature of Israel are all by German scholaf 
Professor Hempel of Berlin writes on the forms of oi} 
tradition and the contents of the literature, and Professor) 
Eissfeldt of Halle-Wittenberg makes full use of his profoulf 
knowledge of recent work in his study of modern criticism 
the Old Testament. 

In the section on the history of Israel the experiment li 
been successfully attempted of allowing each of the thr 
writers to cover the same period, though from differaif 
points of view. Thus the imperial backgrounds are dip 
cussed by Dr. W. L. Wardle, the crises in Israelite history} 
Professor T. H. Robinson of Cardiff, and the political aif 
economic factors by Professor H. H. Rowley of Banguf 
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e religion of Israel is likewise a subject that has been 


P portioned out among a number of scholars under the sub- 


Sui. .ctions Origins (Professor Lods of the Sorbonne), Prophecy 


(Professor N. Porteous of Edinburgh), Worship (the Rev. N. 


Snaith), and Ethics (Dr. W. Elmslie). The theology of the 


ld Testament is capably handled by the editor, Dr. H. 


. Wheeler Robinson. Archaeology and the Old Testament, 


ian essay by Professor S. H. Hooke, has towards the end of it 


WE the following notable sentence: “It is safe to say that the 


> general effect of the discoveries of the last decade has been 


aaa s "to confirm the substantial accuracy of the picture of life in 
® Canaan in the second millennium, B.c., as described in the 


) patriarchal narratives of Genesis, and to provide some ground 


larly for the view that written sources for this period may have 


thing 


‘existed at a much earlier date than has been commonly 
supposed” (pp. 372-3). Possibly, in another decade or 


so, it will be a commonplace with all writers on these sub- 


} jects that “The history of Israel begins with the stories of the 
"| patriarchs.” In conclusion, one can only note that the 


} remaining essays on the Old Testament language and exeg- 
¥ csis, and on the Old Testament’s value for Jews and for 


Christians, are well up to the standard of the volume as a 
whole. The chief regrets must be that the volume contains 


} no essay by a Catholic exegete, such as Professor F. Stummer 


of Munich, who is an honorary member of the Society, and 
that a fuller use has not been made of Catholic works. The 


ith Reowe biblique is not found among the “principal abbrevia- 


tions” facing p. 480. 
Professor J. Coppens’s small volume on L’Histoire 
Critique de Ancien Testament? first appeared in the Nouvelle 


} Reoue Théologique and formed the basis of the vigorous and 


lucid lecture given recently to the Society for Old Testament 
Study at its winter meeting. There are three chapters, 
which consider in turn the history of Old Testament criti- 
cism (“Les origines’”), the present situation (“Les orienta- 
tions nouvelles)” as a result of the numerous reactions 
against the Wellhausian system, and the prospects for the 
future (“‘Les perspectives d’avenir”). The Catholic position 

1 Professor Norman Baynes in Isvael amongst the Nations, London, the 
Student Christian Movement, 1927, p. 13. 


_ Casterman, Tournai-Paris, 1938. Pp. ix + 126. Price not 
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is fully and excellently explained, and the author’s ky) 
ledge of books and articles in a variety of foreign languag & 
is seen to be truly prodigious. The work may be stroyhy 
recommended to all who teach or study the Old Testame 
Swere 
upon the vast sea of Pentateuchal criticism. For manyj De U 
will prove to be a lifebelt, a compass and a polestar ali fj 
one. Its translation into English is, doubtless, only F 
matter of time. 












Joun M. T. Bartoy, 


III. SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 





I drew attention in the last Notes to a new book on put 
cal philosophy by Fr. Giienechea, S.J. This time I inf 
two new books on the same subject in my list. The finti 
Senator Desmond Fitzgerald’s Preface to Statecraft: Senati 
Fitzgerald has been actively associated with Irish politi 
since before 1916. He took part in the 1916 assertiond 
independence—a violent and bloody ‘‘Preface’’, I fear, tott 
beginning of pure Irish statecraft. He became, then,’ 
Minister in the early Free State Government, and his fi 
efforts at “‘statecraft’? were inevitably and ironically directe 
at least in part and jointly with his colleagues, to preventiy 
other Irishmen from paying him a too successful flattery} 
too successfully imitating his own principles and practiced 
the previous few years. It must have been a hard a 
bitter apprenticeship to statecraft for a philosopher with: 
delicate and sensitive intellect and, presumably, its nomi 
concomitant, a delicate and sensitive conscience. After! 
period of nearly ten years as a responsible Minister i 
different Departments, he continued his education in stat 
craft by a period of opposition, and having sat in many Dail” 
and been defeated at elections, he is now putting the finishit 
touches to his political education by attending that pot 
graduate course which the Irish Senate offers to its statesme 

Meanwhile Senator Fitzgerald has carried on a study 
St. Thomas’s philosophy, especially his political philosophif 
From books, and perhaps still more, I suspect, from pr 
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i ongued and desultory talk with men, he has formed his own 
‘yind on certain fundamental questions of social philosophy 

d he gives us in this book some of his reasoned conclusions. 
af There are five chapters in his book, the first four of which 
inf were part of a course on the Philosophy of Politics given at 
4 the University of Notre Dame. “Society,” writes Senator 
if Fitzgerald, “is a work of reason”; and although that 
sentence needs considerable expansion and explanation for 
the ordinary reader, it is perhaps the most important 
lesson statesmen and subjects have to learn. The whole idea 
of laisser-faire and the whole doctrine of evolution were an 
implicit or explicit denial of this truth. Society is not a 
machine nor yet a biological organism : it will not “work” 
unless free human persons make right choices on right 
principles and for right motives. Bees and ants cannot go 
# wrong : their social life is a work of instinct. But unless men 
think and think correctly, and unless they will and will the good 
and the beautiful rather than the evil and the selfish, human 
society is impossible. It is in their hands to make or mar : 
f instinct or evolutionary forces will not do the job, for human 
society is a work of reason or simply is not, does not exist. 
And that is the tragedy of modern society ; it is losing all 
claim to the title human, whether it be a totalitarian society 
ora communistic one or a democratic one. Indeed, there, 
precisely, is the snag in “democracy” : can a democracy, 
as we know it today, be ‘“‘a work of reason” ? 

Ihave lingered too long over this book already, but I can- 
not resist adding a few words on the second chapter, namely, 
Authority. Quite correctly, Senator Fitzgerald lays down 
that all political authority comes from God : so, too, does 
every Catholic philosopher, Suarez included. But to whom 
does it come firstly and by the normal natural process? Suarez 
says there is only one possible primary and natural subject to 
whom authority can come, namely, the community as such. 
He does not say that God could not positively intervene and 
confer authority on some other subject. But he does say 
that until we have definite proof of such positive intervention 
we can only conclude that the subject that first receives 
if authority from God naturally is the community as such. The 
question, of course, is not a historical one at all, as the 
Senator seems to suggest : it is a philosophical one, that is, 
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a discussion of the whole “intelligibility” of authority ai 
its origin, not a discussion of contingent facts, which wie; 
accept as given. Senator Fitzgerald’s book is an all too rales 


able achievement, and we earnestly hope that it is ong 
preface to many similar volumes from his pen. 

The Social and Polttical Doctrines of Contemporary Europ 
M. Oakeshott! is the second book on political philosas 


an excellent one : but a complementary volume is urgent not— 
needed giving us the actual practice and results of applyiyff gover 
or half-applying these different principles. Probably Mreyi 
final volume would be needed to draw the lessons and morlff meat 
from history, which the coming generation will be ableuff valu 
ignore and neglect. Professor Barker himself makes tif or a 
suggestion in his foreword : “Doctrines are not everythin thes 
and it is easy to magnify their influence. They matter, aif! w 
they matter profoundly ; but their translation into effed§ intr 
and their actual achievement, also matter. Laws aif any 
institutions, and the practical operation of laws aif just 
institutions, have to be studied as well as doctrina§ pro 
Indeed, the study of the operation of doctrine is i im 
necessary part of the understanding of doctrines ; auf fro 
sometimes it may even be found (as perhaps in the casedff ind 
Italian Fascism) that the operation of a doctrine precedeiff of 
itsenunciation. The fact remains that ideas, when once the 

have been enunciated in a form of authority, possess a dy 


Mr. Oakeshott has taken a number of passages fromf n 
various Papal Encyclicals to illustrate the political philof n 
sophy of Catholicism. He has added excerpts, includmf f 
the fine Preamble, from the Constitution of Ireland. Needle ( 

1 Cambridge University Press, tos. 6d. 
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ip say, this last document has no official authority as an 
nition of Catholic doctrine. It does contain many 
Lxcellent provisions, and certainly no written Constitution 
afin the world comes nearer to being truly and integrally 
Catholic. Mr. Oakeshott has been very restrained in his 
‘Bist of books dealing with Catholic views : indeed his list is 
jst ludicrous in its inadequacy. 
' The section of the book I found most interesting and 
most useful is that on Representative Democracy. “The 
gcial and political doctrine of Representative Democracy”’, 
writes Mr. Oakeshott, “‘is a tradition of ideas rather than a 
fully coherent system.’ It is: and that is its weakness. It 
# has taken its ideas—for principles in the true sense it has 
‘not—from here, there and everywhere. It has tried to 
ivf govern men by compromise and expediency instead of 
Preying on reason and truth: it has mixed up ends and 
if means, and completely lost all sense of the true hierarchy of 
values. Above all, it has never understood either liberty 
or authority, and never went even near to discovering how 


in these two essential elements of society should be combined. 


iB] was puzzled by a statement of Mr. Oakeshott in his 
introductory note to this section. “The apparent omission of 
iB any statement of the doctrine of property perhaps needs 
if justification. My defence is that while the concept of 
property which belongs to this social doctrine is of the first 
importance, it is, in this doctrine, in the nature of a deduction 
fom a more fundamental concept, the concept of the 
if individual ; and in this respect the democratic conception 
of property differs from that which belongs to the Catholic 
theory.” But surely the Catholic view of property derives 
fom the more fundamental concept of the human person 
and human society ? And how on earth could the idea of 
property bea deduction from the “concept of the individual”. 
It is precisely because the human being is not merely an 
individual, one of many of the same species, but is also a 
person, an end in himself and sui juris, that Catholics stress the 
need of private property. Bees are individuals and have no 
need of private property, nor could that need be deduced 
from their individuality. One wonders whether Mr. 
Oakeshott understands the elements of the metaphysics 
that lie beneath Catholic ethics and social philosophy. 
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However, as a source book this volume has undoubtejiityange 
a considerable value. It is very convenient to have a numbiipe hat 
of constantly needed passages readily available, j 
would be still more useful if much fuller bibliographies}, 

















such bibliographies, but furnishes no sound reason for ty 
omission. The price is somewhat on the high side for ng 
copyright material. towar 

A third book that has come my way is a most interesiffyinst | 
comment on two of the five political doctrines contained, A 

























organized religions, though not out of her belief in Gaff poor 
She studied at the University of Illinois and then took y 
newspaper work in New York in 1916, chiefly for “ld? 









herself into”, or perhaps better “lived herself into”, th 
Catholic Church in 1927. This book is a personal accout 
of her spiritual development and growth. In 1933 st 
started, with Peter Maurin, the Catholic Worker, a pap 
and a movement which have had a very remarkable succes 
While the book is not quite satisfying nor indeed ven 
pleasingly written, it is undoubtedly a book well wort 
reading. It is written to her brother, an agnostic and: 
communist, and one has to remember this all through th 
book. 

Miss Day quotes the old tag that, ‘he who is not: 
Socialist at the age of twenty has no heart, and he who isi 
Socialist at the age of thirty has no head”, and then goes on: 
“T grieved at what I thought to be the necessity of sub 
scribing to that first belief that our lives ended at the grave, 
but I thought it braver to accept it. I whole-heartedl 
subscribed to the other two fundamentals of Communism 
. . . As for those two other tenets to which the Communist 
subscribe, I still believe that our social order must bt 
1 Coldwell, 6s. 6d. 
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panged, that it is not right for property to be concentrated in 


Mie hands of the few. But I believe now with St. Thomas 


Aquinas that a certain amount of property is necessary for 
, man to lead a good life. I believe that we should work to 
store the communal aspects of Christianity as well as 
me measure of private property for all.” 

Later on in the book she writes : “Here is my attitude 
towards Communism now, after all these many years. 


vB first of all, I consider it a heresy, a false doctrine, but, as 


iS nota 
who is a 
r0€S On! 
of sub. 
e grave, 
sartedly 
nunism. 
munist 
rust be 


i a Augustine says, there is no false doctrine that does not 


contain certain elements of truth. I believe it is the failure 


if Christians which has brought about this heresy and that 


ye will have to give an account for it. . . . I will not deny 


Phat often the Communist more truly loves his brother, the 


por and oppressed, than many so-called Christians. But, 
when in word and deed, the Communist incites brother to 


"Fil brother, one class to hate and destroy other classes, then 


I cannot feel that his love is true. . . . No, I grew not to 
believe in the brotherly love of the Communist. Human 
nature being what it is, I can only believe that men are 


capable of much goodness, through Christ who took upon 


Himself our human nature and exalted it.” 
E. J. Coyne, S.J. 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Tue Tirucar in “A Cunctis” 


If the titular is omitted for various reasons, should if) 
name of St. George be recited in its place in the Mh 
prayer, A cunctis? 


REPLY 


The indult by which the name of St. George was m 
tioned in the prayer A cunctis, in place of the titular, 
directed by the rubrics, may be seen in Appendix X to 
IVth Westminster (Diocesan) Synod. It is dated 24 My 
1863, and was conceded in order to remove doubts 
cerning a previous decree of 1749, and because there wel 
very few consecrated churches in England with a tituz 
The rescript directed that the name of St. George alone w 
to be mentioned, except in the case of regulars who coil 
add the name of their Founder, and the indult wat 
continue “‘donec S. Sedes declaraverit propter muti 
Angliae adiuncta decreta ordinaria esse observanti’ 
The Holy See has now decided, in a rescript of 1 Decembx, 
1938, that the time has come for observing the comma. 
liturgical law, and the name of the titular is restored! 

The former use had at least the advantage of gr 
simplicity. The use of the titular’s name offers no difficuly 
in the majority of cases, but doubts will occasionally an 
as to the correct observance of the lengthy rubric found 
the prayer in Orationes Diversae n.2 of the Roman Misi 
The following notes are restricted to this rubric of ti 
Missal, since in the equivalent prayer of the Breviary tt 
rule is not precisely the same. 

(i) From Canon 1168 §1 every church which is oo 
secrated or blessed must have a titular, and the divit 
offices may not be celebrated therein until the building’ 
at least blessed. The blessing is that contained in tf 
Roman Ritual tit. viii, cap. xxvii, and the rite presuppo 
that the church has a titular. Public Oratories are subjelf - 


1 Clergy Review, July, 1939, p. 77. 
16 
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to the same law as churches from Canon 1191 §1. Domestic 
or private oratories may not be consecrated or blessed in 
the manner of churches. Semi-public oratories may be 
blessed with the rite in the Ritual, and it is fitting that the 
| more permanent ones should be, but this solemn blessing is 
} not of strict obligation : the Benedictio Loci may be used, as 
implied in Canon 1196 §2, and as the writers commonly 
teach The distinction between these various classes of 
oratory is clearly noted in Canon 1188. 

Accordingly, in the case of private or domestic oratories, 
and of semi-public oratories which have merely received the 
Benedictio Loci, and not the constitutive solemn blessing of the 
Ritual, the question of the titular to be mentioned in the 
A cunctis does not arise, since they have none. 

(ii) In churches or oratories which have a titular, the 
rule requiring a mention of the name is subject to the 
following exceptions : 

(a) It is omitted if the titular is a Divine Person or a 
Mystery connected with Our Lord, e.g. the Holy Ghost, the 
Sacred Heart, the Transfiguration. The reason for this is 
that the word “‘intercedente’’ which precedes the various 
names in the prayer is not applicable in these instances. 

(6) It is omitted likewise if the Mass happens to be of the 
titular or containing a commemoration of the same, the 
reason being that the same saint or angel should not be 
invoked twice. It is on this principle that we are given an 
alternative formula of A cunctis when there is a Mass or 
commemoration of Our Lady. 

(c) For the same reason it is omitted if the name is 
already mentioned in the A cunctis prayer. Thus it is 
always omitted in churches dedicated to Our Lady. 

(iii) In certain cases a little question of precedence in 
naming the titular arises, which the rubric provides for on 
the basis of the relative position of the names in the Litany 
of the Saints. We are directed, accordingly, to name 
angels and St. John the Baptist immediately before St. 
.[ Joseph. The prayer would then read : “‘. . . Dei Genetrice 
Maria, cum beato Joanne Baptista, beato Ioseph, atque 
beatis Apostolis tuis Petro et Paulo et omnibus sanctis . . .” 

(iv) In all cases in which, according to the above rules, 
~ ‘\oronata, Institutiones, IL, n.767,c... ~~~ 
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the name of the titular is omitted, we are of the Opiniqaats 
that the name of some other saint, e.g. the patron of 
country or town, should not be put in its place, unleg di 
practice is justified by a lawful custom. Confusion Wim 
arisen from the practice of using the word “patron” q 
synonym for “titular”, as may be seen in certain replig 
S.R.C. ; the two are now quite distinct, as in Canons ) 
dealing with the titular and Canon 1278 dealing with 
patron. Also certain replies, as the one for Prague n, 
ad 3, direct that the patron’s name may be included, } 
it is not obligatory ; others, as that for Bruges, n. 2814 a 
direct that the local patron must be named in oratoy 


vigeat consuetudo.} 


Oratio “‘A Cunctis” 


rubrics ; occasionally they substitute the founder’s namei 
place of the latter. Putting aside all cases in which: 
special indult has been obtained, what is the correct liturgical W 
practice in this matter? (X.) fo 


REPLY 


S.R.C. 27 June, 1899, n. 4043 ad I: “Quilibet, sw 
saecularis sive regularis, alicuius ecclesiae servitio, quocut I 
que canonico titulo addictus, dummodo ecclesia sit publia 

1 Cf. Callewaert in Collationes Brugenses, 1926, Pp. 345. 
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Mis; non consecrata, tenetur, tam in Vesperis quam in 
wdibus, diebus a rubricis notatis, inter suffragia com- 
memorationem agere de eiusdem ecclesiae Titulo, non 
Byjstante quacunque consuetudine contraria, etiam im- 
nemorabili; et quamvis commemoratio jam soleat fieri 
wtronorum loci vel regionis.” 
Ibid. ad 8: ““Praeter commemorationem de Titulo seu 
Patrono ecclesiae (et regulares etiam de proprio fundatore), 


-demqulla de Patrono loci, vel dioeceseos, provinciae aut regni, 


yi rubricae facienda est, nisi contraria vigeat consuetudo.” 

§.R.C. 2 December, 1891, n. 3758: “‘Regulares (in 
J Missa) in oratione A cunctis posse ad litteram ““N” nominare 
# proprium S. Fundatorem, dummodo Titularis (si nominari 
Pqueat) non omittant; servato tamen ordine dignitatis 

in rubricis praescripto.”” 

# S.R.C. 14 May, 1926 ad 2: “An qui pertinent ad prae- 
fatas Congregationes seu Instituta, orationi A cunctis addere 
fvaleant nomen Patroni praecipui propriae Religionis, in 
ecclesia ubi Missam celebrant, post recitatum nomen sancti 
Titularis eiusdem ecclesiae? Resp. Negative sine speciali 
if Indulto Apostolico.”’ 

(i) There would appear to be, at first sight, a contra- 
diction between the reply of 14 May, 1926! and the earlier 
reply n. 3758. Actually there is no conflict between the 
two, since the later one refers to the religious “‘patron’’, 
and the earlier one to the religious “founder”. The 
question answered 14. May, 1926, was sent from India by the 
superiors of the Missionaries of St. Francis de Sales, and 
there could be no question of their founder since he was not 
canonized ; the religious desired to apply to St. Francis de 
Sales the rubrics referring to religious founders, a request 
which was not granted.?_ Very likely this reply is responsible 
for raising doubts about the propriety of regulars adding 
the name of their founder. There is clearly no room for 
doubt, as regards the general principle : regulars are en- 
titled to add their founder’s name: in the office from 
n, 4043, and in the Mass from n. 3758. 

(ii) Some doubts may arise in applying this principle. 
It may be queried, for example, whether the founder’s 





‘It is not in Decreta Authentica but in A.A.S. 1926, XVIII, p. 320. 
*Cf. Ami du Clergé, 1926, p. 551. 
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name should be mentioned by regulars officiating at }, 
or Office in churches other than their own. Since 4 
decrees make no distinction or reservation, and the privily 
is a personal one, we are of the opinion that the pra - 
of naming the founder may be followed everywhere! FF 
We can see no justification whatever for omitting ty ti 
“titular”? and replacing it by the “founder’’, nor can weyh 








name is facultative not obligatory. For the rest, if subjec 
whole question is not materia gravis, and n. 4043 ad 8 ally St. T! 
for a customary interpretation of the law. rathe 
E. J. M painti 
“mull 
speci 
non s 
solun 
mn ql 
quod 
aliud 
puta 
licitu 
lasci 
restr 













CoMMUNICANTS AND COSMETICS 






It is not, I suppose, ever permitted to refuse Hj 
Communion to a communicant whose face is made y 
beyond all reason. But could you indicate some motivs 
which could be suggested to women, inducing them tj 
refrain from this objectionable practice, and _particulah 
from the use of lip-salve, when approaching Holy Con 
munion. (X.) 


REPLY 


It is the rule of canon 1262 §2 that women should 
modestly apparelled in church, 















directed that those who gravely offend in this matter at 
to be refused Holy Communion.” But by no stretch of th 
imagination may one regard a startling and garish make 
to be so gravely sinful in itself as to justify refusing th 
sacraments. “Lex naturalis et ecclesiastica iubet tt 
Eucharistia reverenter accipiatur : quod etiam de extem 
reverentia intellegendum est. Attamen, cum haec vati 
ratione pro variis regionibus et personarum condicionibu 












1 Periodica, VI, 1912, p. 16. : 
2 S.C. Conc., 11 January, 1930; commented upon in CLERGY REVI", ’ 
1938, Vol. XV, p. 545. 
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. . Liberi soleat, nullus vestitus vel agendi modus arguendus 
Pest peccati, etiam venialis, nisi, in his concretis adiunctis, 
‘ef communiter aestimetur debitae reverentiae vel modestiae 
in Scontrarius.”2 
The matter is discussed, either directly or by implica- 
‘tion, by manualists and others under the heading of 
‘scandalum and ornatus mulierum. The compiler of the vast 
I index to the works of Suarez, twenty-eight quarto volumes, 
F was so impressed by the connection between these two 
if things that he gives only three words to the important 
subject of woman: ‘“‘Mulier—vide scandalum XII”.? 
St, Thomas in II-Ilae, Q. 169, art. 2 ad ii, explaining the 
Prather severe attitude of St. Cyprian to the practice of 
painting the face, states a principle which is still valid : 
“mulierum fucatio, de qua Cyprianus loquitur, est quaedam 
species fictionis, quae non potest esse sine peccato... 
non semper tamen talis fucatio est cum peccato mortali, sed 
solum quando fit propter lasciviam, vel in Dei contemptum ; 
Fin quibus casibus loquitur Cyprianus ; sciendum tamen, 
quod aliud est fingere pulchritudinem non habitam, et 
aliud occultare turpitudinem ex aliqua causa provenientem, 
puta aegritudine, vel aliquo huiusmodi; hoc enim est 
fiicitum. ...” The practice is gravely sinful if done with 
lascivious intent, and in certain periods of the past it was 
restricted to women of loose character. But, at the present 
time in many countries, it is done without any evil inten- 
tion. It is the fashion at the moment, and many contend 
that, on certain occasions at least, a woman is not appro- 
priately “dressed” without it. We may not like the fashion 
and may await the time when, as in modern Germany, it 
will become out-moded. Granted it is the fashion with us, 
at the present day, cosmetics may be used without any 
suspicion of lasciviousness: for covering up defects, as 
St. Thomas teaches ; for pleasing a husband or for securing 
oe; or simply for the purpose of being in the fashion. 
Provided due moderation is observed in the language 
employed, and the practice is not described as in itself even 
venially sinful, we think that the clergy could, with perfect 


1 Génicot, Theologia Moralis, 1936, II, n. 204. 
2 Opera. Vivés ed. 1878. The devout sex will find a suitable reply 
a Index to the Westminster Provincial Councils, ‘‘Avaritia—vide Rec- 


Vol. xvii. M 
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propriety, urge women to refrain from the use of cosmj 
and particularly from lip-salve, when approaching 
Communion. Fashion or no fashion, it is clearly x 
Thomas says “quaedam species fictionis”’. If there js, 
moment in our lives when we should put away all preteng 
it is at the time of receiving Holy Communion. Gray 
given in the sacraments ex opere operato, but also in acy 
dance with the dispositions of the recipient, amongst whif 
humility must hold the first place. 
manducat Dominum pauper servus et humilis.” Studio 


“O res mirabiliit est, Si 


mpus ¢ 


to appear more handsome than we really are, at the momelmen a 


less than He really is, can be dnctibea, restrainedly | 
effectively, as an elementary lack of humility. 


The desire to ee the opposite sex is perfectly legit 


ing Holy Communion at the same time. 


of scandal to others, including woman’s apparel, thm 
St. Paul dealt with in the Eucharistic doctrine ( 
1 Corinthians xi, and mutatis mutandis his words can easly 
be applied to this topic: “‘What, have you not houses tii 
eat and drink in? . . . What shall I say to you? Dol 
praise you? In this I praise you not.” 


contact with the Sacred Species. The Holy Eucha fst 


should not come in contact with lip-salve. 


it is a point which would very likely carry weight wil 
some women communicants, who might be disposed if 


mentioned. 


TIME OF PASCHAL PRECEPT 


Can it be maintained that, with the consent of tif 


Ordinary, the pre-Code time, namely, Ash Wednesday 
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Hy Sunday, is for us in England the lawful period for 
Miflling the Easter precept? (B.) 


REPLY 


Canon 859 §2: ‘‘Paschalis communio fiat a dominica 
yimarum ad dominicam in albis ; sed locorum Ordinariis 
iis est, si ita personarum ac locorum adiuncta exigant, hoc 

mpus etiam pro omnibus suis fidelibus anticipare, non 
© momalmen ante quartam diem dominicam Quadragesimae, 
prorogare, non tamen ultra festum Sanctissimae 


Conc. West. I. App. xiii: “‘Attenta paucitate Mis- 

iMionariorum per Angliam, cumque Hiberni, quorum plures 

Csumabifin Anglia degunt, extensionem temporis ad Paschale 

ly Con preceptum adimplendum obtinuerint, Archiepiscopus et 

ifBpiscopi Concilii Provincialis Angliae petunt pro toto 

gliae extensionem temporis Paschalis a feria IVa 

inrum ad Dominicam in Albis... . Pius PP. IX 

a bnigne annuit, contrariis quibuscomque, etc. 14 Maii, 

rel, tha ee 

Canon 4: “Iura aliis quaesita, itemque privilegia 

aslffatque indulta quae, ab Apostolica Sede ad haec usque 

¢mpora personis sive physicis sive moralibus concessa, in 

iu adhuc sunt nec revocata, integra manent, nisi huius 
Codicis canonibus expresse revocentur.”” 

™ ©The indult obtained by the English bishops in 1853 was 

ucharifisill decidedly in use at the time of the promulgation of the 

Code, and since it is not expressly revoked by canon 859, 

ait seems inevitably to follow that it is still in force. The 

Mifooly reason for doubting whether this is a correct con- 

ht wilifcusion is that in Westminster, and in some other dioceses, 

osed tithe Lenten indult promulgates the new reckoning according 

re harfto the terms of canon 859 §2, and Ordinaries extend the 

J.M. fiime either to Trinity Sunday or to a lesser extent as each 

judges expedient. At present, somewhat to the confusion 

of the laity, the time for fulfilling the precept differs in 

various parts of England. Had no change been introduced 

of tiffin 1919, the indult granted in 1853 would still have been 

sday tifoperative, beyond all doubt, As the matter stands there is 
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an element of doubt, since it might be held that the Bishi 
have renounced the indult obtained in 1853 and rey 

to the common law. But, on the usual principles of ingfh,. 
preting laws, we think it could rightly be maintained jy 
it is open to the faithful to make their Easter Communi 
from Ash Wednesday, relying on the indult of 1859, oy 
extend it to Trinity Sunday or other day, relying on whl 
ever prorogation is granted by the local Ordinary using yf 
powers of canon 859 §2. 

This view is confirmed from the similar situation 4: 
the United States which enjoyed, since 1830, an ini 
extending the paschal period from the first Sunday in lef 
till Trinity Sunday. Woywood and other writers makey 
mention of this indult and refer to the common law 
canon 859 as being operative in America.” ~But recent 
the indult appears to have been resurrected, as it wer 
and canonists of the greatest authority declare, withi 
any hesitation, that the indult of 1830 is still in fore! 
America is more fortunate than England, inasmuch as Trinit 
Sunday is the limit both of the indult and of the powers# 
Ordinaries in canon 859, whereas the limit of our indultd 
1853 is Low Sunday. 

To the question put above, we have added the wor 
“with the consent of the Ordinary’’, since with this qualt 
cation, at least, the extended time limit can certainly tt 
accepted by all within his jurisdiction. 


EJM 


1Cf. Kenrick, Theologia Moralis, 1860, Vol. I, p. 132. 

2 Woywood, A Practical Commentary, 1932, Vol. I, p. 413. a 

3 Beste, Introductio in Codicem, 1938, p. 495; Bouscaren, Digest, Vi 
II, p. 89; both refer to Ecclesiastical Review, 1937, Vol. 96, p. 78; ! 


appears that a private reply has been received from Rome supporting pc 
indult of 1830. 
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i) De Privilegiis Conclavistis FEcclestasticis Concessis. A 
‘Motu Proprio, dated 31 March, 1939 (A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, 
i Ip. 142), grants to all the conclavists who accompanied the 
# (Cardinals in the recent Conclave the privilege of a private 
pratory, to be used only with the consent of each one’s 
Ordinary who is entitled to limit the days on which it may 
be used. It is the wish of the Holy Father, whilst granting 
this favour for the convenience of the priests concerned, that 


ind ‘they should nevertheless say Mass, as a rule, in buildings to 


‘which the faithful have the right of access. It is also granted 
to the same conclavists that on the first occasion of their 
f receiving a benefice, and the apostolic brief conferring it, 
the charges usual on such occasions are to be remitted. 
Amongst the names on this list are Ieremias Minihan 
# (Cardinal O’Connell), Salvator Burgio (Cardinal Dougherty), 
Fridericus Hillenbrand (Cardinal Mundelein), Petrus 
McKevitt and Josephus Pristerney (Cardinal MacRory), 
Paulus Nicole (Cardinal Villeneuve), Valentinus Elwes and 
Richardus Smith (Cardinal Hinsley). E. J. M. 


(ii) Sacra Paenttentiaria Apostolica (Officium de indulgentiis). 

“De portiunculae indulgentia” (A.A.S. 1939, xxxi, 
p. 226). 

Apostolica Sedes, nostris praesertim temporibus, cum 
in concedendis Indulgentiis, tum in earum acquisitione 
faciliore reddenda, maiore cotidie assolet largitate uti. 

Quam ad rem Ssmus Dominus Noster Pius divina 
Providentia Pp. XII, id vehementer exoptans, ut christianus 
populus pretiosum eiusmodi Ecclesiae thesaurum uberiore 
usque modo participet, itemque ut animae piaculari igne 
expiandae hac ratione magis in dies magisque iuventur, in 
audientia subscripto Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiori die 
xxl mensis Aprilis a. MDCCCCXXXIX impertita, ad plenariam 
quod attinet Portiunculae Indulgentiam lucrandam, pro 
impensissima pietate Sua, hoc decernere dignatus est, ut 
silicet, abrogato n.V Decreti “Ut septimi pleni” ab hoc 
Sacro Tribunali die x mensis Iulii a. mpccccxxtv editi, 
omnes Ecclesiae Cathedrales ac Paroeciales, ac praeterea 
aliae Ecclesiae aliaque Oratoria—pro quibus, in amplioribus 

177 
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if olus d’une cérémonie de ce genre. Carthage, se souvenant 
if avoir été la glorieuse métropole des églises nord-africaines, 


inaif et d’avoir abrité dans ses murs plus de trente conciles, donna 


‘le branle avec son Congrés eucharistique international. 
Puis le mouvement s’est étendu, en des congrés régionaux ou 
nationaux jusqu’a |’Afrique australe, au Congo, 4 Mada- 
gascar, a Tripoli et ailleurs. : 

Aujourd’hui, c’est sur les cétes longtemps appelées 
barbaresques, qu’est célébré le triomphe de |’Hostie. Et 
Notre coeur tressaille de joie, tandis que Nous y prenons 
part doublement. Car Nous y sommes présent de deux 
maniéres : visiblement, en la personne de celui que Nous 
avons choisi comme Notre Légat, pour présider en Notre 
nom a ces journées eucharistiques, Notre trés cher Fils le 
Cardinal Archevéque de Paris; invisiblement, mais vérit- 
tablement aussi, par Nos priéres, unies a celles de vos 
foules saintement enthousiastes. 

Ni les flots mouvants de la mer, ni le fracas des arme- 
ments, qui en ébranlait les rivages, n’ont pu faire hésiter 
votre lan mystique : la “bonne Mére” de la Garde vous 
conduisait vers Notre-Dame d’Afrique; et dans cette 
Hostie, rayonnant sur l’une et l’autre colline, la foi vous 
montrait le prince et l’auteur méme de la paix, cette paix 
siardemment souhaitée par notre humanité inquiéte. 

Voila ce qui vous attirait et encourageait. Voila ce 
qui Nous unit intimement 4 vous, en ce mois de Mai, que 
Nous voudrions tout entier consacré a la priére universelle 
(aux priéres des enfants surtout, ces privilégiés du Sauveur !) 
pour faire descendre du ciel sur la terre, par les mains de 
la Vierge Immaculée, la paix, promise aux hommes de bon 
vouloir: paix dans les Ames, troublées par les appels et 
les séductions des fausses doctrines ; paix entre les nations, 
frémissantes dans une incessante anxiété. 

Pourtant, si vous étes venus tenir ici vos assises eucharist- 
iques, c’est surtout, Nous ne l’ignorons point, afin d’y 
célébrer le centenaire d’un événement 4 jamais mémorable, 
pour l’Eglise et pour la France. Il y a un siécle, en effet, 
que le premier évéque d’Alger fut installé dans sa cathédrale. 
Ainsi renaissait, aprés huit cents ans de mort apparente, 
cette Province ecclésiastique d’Afrique, qui avait compté 
jadis quelque cing cents évéques et qui, dans la pléiade de 
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ses martyrs, de ses pontifes et de ses vierges, voit brill 
jamais l’incomparable Docteur d’Hippone, Augustin, }; 
des plus éclatants génies, que Dieu ait donnés a l’Egiig, 
au monde. 

Mais en 1839, Alger la ville blanche, dressant s¢ ty 
rasses sur la mer comme un défi aux peuples chrétie 
Alger, la cité des larmes et du sang, ot avaient pley 


prié, souffert et donné leur vie pour le Christ des millier4 


captifs, ne comptait plus que quatre prétres. Or, voicig 
sur un des minarets, s’éléve la croix du Christ ; et Aj 
devient soudain la porte lumineuse, par ot penetra 


chaque jour plus rapidement, jusqu’au coeur du contingliy; 


noir, le flambeau de la révélation. 
Renaissance admirable ; 
séve surnaturelle ! ! Aujourd’ hui, de nombreux Evéques 


diverses nations chrétiennes ou issus de familles indigtn 
plusieurs millions de fidéles, attestent, a 
Péternelle jeunesse de l’Eglise, l’inépuisable fécondité de} 
grace divine, servie par l’effort humain. 

C’est pourquoi Notre Bénédiction s’élance affectueu 


geren 
Hnstitu 


ment vers vous d’abord, fils de cette France, dont il No; 


était donné, il y a deux ans, d’évoquer les grandes destints 
religieuses, sous les vofites de Notre-Dame de Paris. Mu 
cette Bénédiction va plus loin encore : vers vous, néophyts 
et catéchumeénes dispersés dans les missions d’ Afrique ; ves 
vous tous enfin, hommes dont les Ames, comme la nit, 
ont été rachetées par le sang de Dieu fait homme. Ac 
Christ Jésus, toutes les nations ont été données en heéritag; 
et de cet héritage, la Providence Nous a constitué le gardien; 
de cette humanité, Dieu nous a fait le Pasteur et le Pére. 
Qu’elle descende donc sur tous, la Bénédiction divm 


fruit du sang répandu pour tous par le Sauveur, caché mii 
présent dans |’Eucharistie. 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE PAROCHIAL BOOKS 


ANON 470 of the Code prescribes that there should 

be five official books in use at every parish church. 

nt plewifirhese, the parochial books as they are called, are the 

milliers 4 Registers of Baptisms, Confirmations, Marriages and 
Voici qeeaths, and the Liber Status Animarum or Census Book. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt the accepted 

trey bpinion that the idea of keeping parish registers originated 

with Cardinal Ximines, Archbishop of Toledo, about 1497. 

In September 1538, Thomas Cromwell, as the King’s vice- 

gerent, ordered the incumbents of all parish churches to 

institute registers of baptisms, marriages, and deaths. The 

jaw was not seriously enforced until the reign of Elizabeth. 

Registers of baptisms were introduced into France in 1539. 

Asa point of curious interest, it is worth noting that in 1707 

‘louis XIV put a tax on every baptism entered in the 

registers. Our present legislation began with the Council 

ofTrentin 1563. The use of the term libri paroeciales, both 

in the Code and in the Rituale Romanum, makes it quite 

clear that the registers are to be bound volumes and not 

if simply collections of loose leaves. The parochial books are 

documents of historical value ; they are expected to do 

iB service indefinitely ; they are records which will be fre- 

quently consulted. It follows that while there is no obliga- 

tion to adopt the typical volumes which are issued by Catho- 

gt, lic purveyors of church goods, the books should be made of 

if stout and durable paper, and should be strongly bound. 

In practice, for our own comfort and convenience, it is 

‘B advisable to use the standardized printed books. Entries 

f should always be made in ink, and care should be taken to 

write plainly and legibly, and to avoid using abbreviations 

and contractions which, however much they may be in 

fvour in the present, may lead to difficulties of deciphering 

inthe future. Particular attention should be given to the 

spelling of proper names. Registers have the force of legal 

documents ; therefore once an entry has been filled in and 

signed it should not be altered, and for any person to 

presume to make an alteration in an entry made and signed 
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by another would be a very improper proceeding. Enal 
and inaccuracies which may be discovered subsequent yf 
registration should be inserted in the marginal space ajf Gods of t 
initialled by the person who makes the rectification, }, : HI 
laws have left us free as to choice of language. In suf | the 
dioceses of U.S.A. the entries are made in the vernacular, “book ci 
the plea that the chances of making mistakes are thu ph Assyro- 
duced, and that the language of the people is the wf pomar 
which is used in issuing certificates. religio 

In England the use of Latin is an established Custon contac’ 
and only an episcopal or a synodal decree would justifi puddh 
departure from it. a “his 

The Code directs that at the end of each year te§ author 
parish priest must send authentic copies of his registers} are ve 
the bishop’s curia. The peculiar position of the Churchaf pistor 
England has rendered the application of this law impractc Jy ott 
able. The same Canon, 470, insists on careful precaution the es 
being taken to preserve the registers intact for the futur reveal 
Care must be taken to keep them out of the hands of ly 
folk, and for obvious reasons they should not be left lyinf objec 
about in sacristies where they may tempt the prying eyad— Cath 
altar-servers. It is recommended that there should be: respe 
proper parish archive wherein the registers may be kepti 
safes or fire-proof boxes together with all other parochil 
documents of importance. The sacristy is the most conver 
ient place for keeping the registers which are in curtet 
use. They should be kept locked up in a reliable cupboati, 
or better still in a safe; but not in the cupboard or si 
which is reserved for the sacred vessels. It sometimes happet his b 
in cases where the church and the priest’s house are 10 
adjoining, that the registers may not with safety be kept 
the sacristy ; neither is it practical to carry them backwati 
and forwards every time they are required. A simp 
solution is to keep what one might describe as a miniatut 
register: this need not be larger than an ordinary nott Tat 
book or diary. The entries should be made with full cary sut 
and accuracy, all short cuts and private hieroglyphics bein Sett 
studiously avoided, and afterwards transcribed into thy tea 
official register. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ods ofthe Gentiles. By George C. Ring, S.J. (Coldwell. 153.) 


HIS is a most praiseworthy attempt to give an outline of 

the “non-Jewish cultural religions of Antiquity”. The 
book contains an excellent treatment of the religions of the 
Assyro-Babylonians, the Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. The author thus confines himself to those 
religions with which the True Religion itself came into 
contact. He does not deal with “‘remote”’ religions such as 
Buddhism, etc. Nor does he attempt in any sense to give 
a “history” of religion. In his more limited sphere the 
author is an excellent guide. And some things that he says 
are very apt. Thus, on p. 133 he writes : “The science of 
History of Religions is not a branch of Christian Apologetics. 
In other words, the Catholic who studies pagan cults with 
the express purpose of defending or confirming the divinely 
revealed origin of Christianity is guilty of interpolating a 
formal object into his inquiry different from the true formal 
if object of the science of the History of Religions... . 

Catholic geologists and astronomers do not turn their 
respective sciences into grindstones for their apologetic 
axes. Neither should the Catholic in the field of History of 
Religions, even though this field contacts the field of revealed 
tligion, change the scientific attitude of mind and the 
scientific purpose for the apologetic.”” We could wish that 
all Catholic writers would bear this wise principle in mind. 
Father Ring himself is quite objective, and he has lightened 
his book by some very well-chosen illustrations. 

E. C. M. 


[a Mere de Fésus. By Henri Morice. Pp. vi-+ 244. 
(Paris; Tequi. 14/frs., post free.) 


Tus is a series of thirty-one meditations, or readings, 
suitable for the month of May or the month of October. 
Setting out from the principle that Mary was the first 
teacher of her Son as well as being His first disciple, the 
writer insists throughout upon the spiritual and super- 
natural likeness between Mother and Son. Mary is our 
great instructress in the art of the imitation of Christ. M. 
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Morice’s theological learning does not obtrude itself, but hi 

careful reader cannot but be aware of it as a sure foundatigh 
. . . e ze : . 

giving consistency and substance to his devout reflectinh 
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His book, dealing as it does with every phase of Mary’sij : 
from the Annunciation to her glorious Assumption inf ales¢ 
heaven, provides abundant material for sermons and instr ShOWS 
tions as well as for private meditation. G.D.S F oe 
cally 
Names and Name-days. By Donald Attwater. Pp. xii + 1y who i 
(Burns Oates. & Washbourne. 55.) love a 
BEAUTIFULLY printed (at the Shakespeare Head Prajf ‘t A 
excellently arranged, and prefaced by a useful Introductigh 4 $ 
from Mr. Attwater, this compilation is to be warmly recon theol 
mended, and not only to those who will find it practicahf 
useful but also to those who like in their leisure time idly the q 
turn over the pages of a book and be pleasantly instruct 5 ! 
meanwhile. With this book in hand parents may decideaf V“ 
a name for their children, children may learn the meaniy 1 
and the Catholic associations (if any) of their names, andi ‘hes 
reason (again if any) why they received them. But abowf P™ 
all it will be invaluable to the priest. No longer need kt of m 
rely on his own inventive powers for a Latin version d who 
baptismal names, or upon his memory to tell him whether: doc 
name is purely pagan or not ; the information, within tk he 
limits of the possible, is provided by Mr. Attwater. Heawf 4 
gives us a Kalendar of names, lists of patron saints of trade, for, 
professions and undertakings, of saints invoked in certai 
emergencies, and of the patrons of countries and diocesesi 
Great Britain and Ireland. We wish every success to thi 
book, which we feel sure will serve the purpose of M. 
Attwater in compiling it: “to encourage proper pitt 
towards the saint whose name we bear, to satisfy a no les 
proper curiosity about the meaning of our names, and pet Th 
haps somewhat to increase the variety of names in currat} 
use”. G.D.s. | 
ho 
St. Augustine on Eternal Life. By the Rev. D. J. Leahy, DD, ye 
Ph.D. Pp.xiv +122. (Burns Oates & Washbourmt§ ne 
5S.) It 
The life to come is an ever-recurring theme with & 7 


Augustine. But his teaching on it is scattered throughotl 
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his writings ; and we needed some such treatise as the 
‘present, brief though it is, to give us a conspectus of the 
Saint’s thought. 

In his first chapter Dr. Leahy examines carefully the 
alleged dependence of St. Augustine on Plotinus. He 
shows by abundant quotation that, while the Saint owed 
much intellectually to the Neoplatonists, yet he differs radi- 
cally from them in his entirely Christian doctrine of a God 
who is distinct from the universe and is the personal object of 
love as well as knowledge. In the second chapter he analyses 
§t. Augustine’s teaching on the nature of the Beatific Vision, 
and shows that the Saint has all the elements of subsequent 
theology. In the third chapter he gives St. Augustine’s 
views on the perfection of the body in Heaven, and discusses 
the question raised by John X XII who claimed the support of 
St. Augustine for his erroneous opinion that the Beatific 
Vision will be deferred until after the General Judgement. 

The scope of Dr. Leahy’s treatise—it is a doctorate 
thesis—does not permit him a detailed discussion of all the 
points raised. Just once (p. 70), when he describes the nature 
of mystical intuition, he is definitely inadequate. But on the 
whole he has produced a very careful study, clear in its 
doctrine and sound in its conclusions. It is to be hoped that 
he will pursue his Augustinian explorations, now that he has 
acquired “a far deeper understanding of, and admiration 
for, the greatest Doctor of the Church’’. 

SG. 


FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


(1) Von der ‘‘Wandernden Kirche” (Hermann J. Schmitt in 
Theologie und Glaube, 1939, Heft 3). The manifold forms of 
compulsory national service (militia, labour camps, women’s 
labour service, land work, agricultural or domestic training, 
holiday camps, youth camps, etc.) which have of recent 
years been introduced into Germany have constituted a 
new and acute pastoral problem for the German episcopate. 
Itis difficult to calculate the exact number involved, but it is 
estimated that in consequence of these measures several 
millions of Catholics (chiefly young men and girls) are 
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forced annually to leave their homes and parishes, 4 _ponsit 
migrate to distant parts of the country, there to sep 
periods ranging from six months to a year in surroun(j 
which, even when they are not positively hostile to Chiaf 
anity and Catholicism, at the best provide little opportuni 
for the practice of religious duties. The law dos y 
allow the installation of places of worship within the laby 
camps ; no religious instruction may be given in them, m 
save in the case of serious illness, are the clergy alloy 
direct access to their inmates. Assistance at Mass and 
reception of the Sacraments are therefore possible for tha 
only if there is a church within convenient distance of 
camp—transport facilities within reason being provided) 
the authorities—or if it is found possible to use a neighboury 
building—a school, for example—for religious purpu} 
The difficulty is even greater in the case of those you 
people, lads and girls, who for the purpose of leamiy 
farming or housewifery are established, singly or in grou, 
in scattered farmhouses and institutions. For them a 
thing like an organized parochial life is evidently out oft 
question ; their spiritual needs can be met only by occasion 
visits from such priests as may be within motoring or cyclit 
distance. An encouraging feature of the situation is tk 
self-sacrificing zeal of many of the clergy, who have devotel 
themselves voluntarily to this specialized work, and, abor 
all, the willing and devoted co-operation of many ly 
helpers who, besides enjoying greater facilities for visitiy 
the scattered exiles, are not debarred from entry ini 
the labour camps and are thus able, within the limits set 
their condition as laymen, to minister to the needs of thet 
fellow-Catholics in those institutions. 

But, as Fr. Schmitt points out, more important than th 
pastoral care of the faithful during their enforced absent 
from their homes is the early education and _preparatici 
of Catholics which must precede their departure, as wl 
as the special treatment which they must receive on the! 
return. The young people who during the most critic 
period of their lives are to be placed in such dangerou 
surroundings must be prepared for the ordeal by an it 
tensive religious and moral training ; and to this end tht 
clergy are exhorted to remind parents of their grave It 
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Arishes, _ponsibility in the matter, to give special attention to the 


"pastoral care of the young and ensure their keen participation 


‘in parochial life, and to arouse among their parishioners a 


‘«f common sense of responsibility for the spiritual welfare of 


aration 


“the absentees. During the period of absence it is suggested 
J that the priest keep in touch with his exiled parishioners 


by letter, by sending them the parish magazine, pastorals, 


-E and similar aids to remembrance. 


It may be of interest to reproduce here a list of the 
points of doctrine upon which special emphasis is recom- 
mended in the case of these young people : Almighty God, 
one in nature and three in Persons ; Original Sin, personal 
sn and guilt; the Incarnation—the Kingdom of God ; 
the reality, depth and power of divine grace ; Purity—the 
virtue of temperance ; the positive attitude of the Church 
towards the ideas of blood, race, soil, people ; the Church ; 
Christianity and the Church ; the destiny of the German 
people; the sacrifice of the Mass; the Sacrament of 
Penance ; national service ; history of the Catholic Church ; 
the darker side of the history of the Church; Christian 


teaching on work and vocation; goodness, truth and 
justice as fundamental features of the Christian life. 


G. D.S. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
FASTING 


O. H. writes : i 

Canon Dennett in his letter on fasting raised 
practical point when to save the law of fasting from hj 
ing a dead letter he suggested our abandoning the af 
basis of so many ounces, and to permit each peng 
amount of food relative to his needs, etc., “salva sempe 
jejunii’’, i.e. one full meal at which meat may be & 
That this is no new idea contrary to Canon Law is pf 
from the fact that such has been the practice in Bel 
for some years. 

Furthermore, that such is the present-day trend isgh 
too by the Lenten Indult issued to the Roman dioceses} 

Here is an excerpt : “The Holy Father has deigng 
grant for the whole of the year 1939 to the faithful q 
dioceses of Rome the permission to use eggs and. 
products (uova e latticini) at the morning and ev@ 
collation on all days of Lent, Ember Days and of 
Vigils.” 
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